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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES . 


UNDER  LAW  OF  MAY  7,  1873. 


Ex  Officio. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  JOHN  L.  BEVERIDGE. 

Hon.  D.  B.  GILHAM,  President  State  Agricultural  Board. 

Term  expires  1 8p  7. 

ALEXANDER  BLACKBURN,  Macomb. 

R.  B.  MASON,  Chicago. 

W.  C.  FLAGG,  Moro. 

Term  expires  iS'/g. 

J.  J.  BYRD,  Cairo. 

J.  H.  PICKRELL,  Harristown. 

D.  D.  SABIN,  Belvidere. 

Term  expires  1881. 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Villa  Ridge. 

EMORY  COBB,  Kankakee. 

D.  GARDNER,  Champaign. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EMORY  COBB,  Esq.,  President, 

Prof.  T.  J.  BURRILL,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Prof.  E.  SNYDER,  Recording  Secretary. 

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

EMOR  I  COBB,  President. 

D.  GARDNER. 

J.  II.  PICKRELL. 


S.  W.  SI  I  ATT  U  CK,  Business  Agent. 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS . 


FACII/I'V. 


Hon.  JOHN  M.  GREGORY, 

REGENT  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY, 

STILLMAN  W.  ROBINSON, 

PROFESSOR  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

THOMAS  J.  BURRILL, 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

COL.  SAMUEL  W.  SHATTUCK, 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

COL.  EDWARD  SNYDER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  MILITARY  SCIENCE, 

DON  CARLOS  TAFT, 

PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

J.  BURKITT  WEBB, 

PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JOSEPH  C.  PICKARD, 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  MANLY  MILES, 

PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

N.  CLIFFORD  RICKER, 

PROFESSOR  OP'  ARCHITECTURE. 

HENRY  A.  WEBER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

JAMES  D.  CRAWFORD, 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  LIBRARIAN’ 

Dr.  FREDERICK  W.  PRENTICE, 

LECTURER  IN  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 


INS TR UCT ORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  E.  PATCHIN, 

INSTUCTOR  IN  FREE-HAND  DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

MISS  LOU  C.  ALLEN, 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

ALEXANDER  C.  SWARTZ, 

ASSISTANT  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

JAMES  KENIS, 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  CLAY  MODELLING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENTATION. 

IRA  O.  BAKER, 

ASSISTANT  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  PHYSICS. 

MISS  JENNIE  C.  BRYANT, 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ELOCUTION. 

ELNA  A.  ROBINSON, 

ASSISTANT  IN  MECH.  ENG.  AND  FOREMAN  OF  MACHINE  SHOP. 

CHARLES  I.  HAYS, 

ASSISTANT  IN  HORTICULTURE  AND  BOTANY. 

MELVILLE  A.  SCOVELL, 

ARTHUR  E.  BARNES, 

JOHN  M.  STAYMAN, 

ASSISTANTS  IN  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

FERNANDO  A.  PARSONS, 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 


EDWIN  L.  LAWRENCE, 

HEAD  FARMER. 

VANTILE  W.  CODINGTON, 

FOREMAN  OF  CARPENTER  SHOP. 


Jj  1ST  OF  STUDENTS 


EXPLANATION. 

The  figures  after  the  names  indicate  ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  year  students.  The 
courses  of  studies  are  indicated  as  follows :  Mil.,  Military  ;  Ag’l.,  Agricultural ;  Hor., 
Horticultural;  M.  E.,  Mechanical  Engineering;  C.  E.,  'Civil  Engineering;  Min.  E., 
Mining  Engineering;  Arch.,  Architecture;  Nat.  His.,  Natural  History;  Chem., 
Chemistry ;  L.  &  S.,  Literature  and  Science ;  Com.,  Commercial :  B.  C.,  Builder’s 
Course;  D.  S.  &  A.,  Domestic  Science  and  Art;  Elec.,  Elective. 


RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


Barnes,  Arthur  E . 

Brown,  Ralph  L . 

Codington,  Vantile  Wm.  . 
McCauley,  John  Charles  . 

Muller,  John . 

Scoyell,  Melville  A  .... 


Chem . Champaign. 

L  &  S  . Marengo. 

Arch . Menomonee,  Wis. 

L  &  S . Defiance,  Ohio. 

L  &  S . Wurtemberg,  Ger 

Chem . Champaign. 


UNDER-GRAD  L  A  TES. 

GENTLEMEN. 


NAMES.  YEAR. 

Abbott,  Theodore  Sperry.  .  .3 

Adams,  Clarence  G . 4 

Allen,  Ralph . 4 

Allen,  Charles  Wesley . 3 

Allen,  Robert  C . 1 

Anderson,  Jacob  W . 3 

Atherton,  Byron  J . 2 

Allen,  Arthur  C . 1 

Adams,  F rank  E . 1 

Baker,  Carroll . 3 

Baker,  Eddie  J . 2 

Baker,  Selby  S . 1 

Ballard,  Frank  Edward.  .  .  .2 

Ballard,  Charles  K . 2 

Ballou,  Edward  Lull . 4 


COURSE.  P.  O.  ADDRESS. 

Min.  E . Union  Grove. 

Ag’l . Champaign. 

Ag’l .  .  .  .  Delevan. 

Ag’l . Harristown. 

L.  &  S . Gilman. 

M.  E.  &  Arch. Ladoga,  Ind. 

M.  E . Villa  Ridge. 

B.  C . Lena. 

L.  &  S . Peoria. 

Ag’l . T  uscola. 

Ag’l . Savoy. 

B.  C . Chebanse. 

Arch . Chicago. 

Arch . Chicago. 

M.  E . Sherwood,  Wis, 
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Balcom,  William  Arthur...  i 

Barry,  Charles  Hart . 3 

Barry,  Frank . 2 

Bailey,  William  J . 3 

Beardsley,  Henry  Mahan.  .  .  1 

Barlow,  Abner  L . .1 

Bennett,  Granville  J . 1 

Bennett,  Lynn  C . 2 

Best,  Wesley  Erasmus . 2 

Blakeslee,  George  F . 1 

Blakeslee,  Eli  T . 1 

Bishop,  David  Milton . 1 

Booth,  Christopher  Stephen  .  1 

Bourne,  Harry  P. . . .  . 2 

Boyd,  Frank . .  . .  .  1 

Briles,  Byard  S . 1 

Bridge,  Wallace  E  . .  . . . 2 

Boyers,  S.  E . 1 

Brown,  F rank  L .  .  .  .  „ . 1 

Brannen,  Dennis  James.  ...  .2 

Brown,  Henry  A . 1 

Brush,  Charles  E . 3 

Bryan,  Orville  Grant . 1 


Burnap,  Henry  T . 1 

Burgess,  Clark  M . 1 

Burnham,  James  E . . . .  .  1 

Buckingham,  William . 3 

Buckingham,  Roswell  H . 1 

Butler,  William  Nichols...  i 

Butler,  Cyrus  Waldo . 1 

Butterfield,  A.  M . . . 1 


Blackall,  Clarence  H . 3 

Bumstead,  James  E . 3 

Burr,  Ellis  Merton . 2 

Byrd,  Oliver  Wilson . 3 


Campbell,  Robert  H . 3 

Campbell,  James  William.  .  .4 

Castle,  L.  T . 1 

Chandler,  Walter  M . 1 

Chandler,  Ernest  M . 1 

Chandler,  William  Bayard. 4 

Childs,  Will  M . 1 

Clark,  Wallace . 1 

Clay,  Luther  G . 4 

Clark,  Charles  Wright.... 4 

Coburn,  Ralph  Porter . 2 

Coffman,  Noah  B . 3 

Chester,  Homer  Waldo . 2 

Coflin,  Frank  Sherman . 2 


Arch . Champaign. 

L.  &  S.  &  Mil. Alton. 

L.  &  S.  &  Mii.St.  Louis,  Mo 
L.  &  S.  &  Mil. Argo. 

L  &  S . Champaign. 

L.  &  S . Dixon. 

Ag’l . Argo. 

Chem..  .....  .Pontiac. 

Com.  &  Mil.  .Litchfield. 

M.  E . DuQuoin. 

Elec . DuQuoin. 

L.  &  S . Godfrey. 

L.  &  S . Columbus. 

C.  E . Woodstock. 

Com . Mattoon. 

Ag’l . Ash  Grove. 

Ag’l.  &  Mil .  .  LaMoille. 

L.  &  S . Mt.  Carroll. 

L.  &  S . Good  Hope. 

Com . Savoy. 

Chem . Dixon. 

Arch . Carbondale. 

.  .  .  .Xenia. 

Chem . Alton. 

Elec . Bennett. 

M.  E . Mason  City. 

M.  E.  &  Mil. Chicago. 

M.  E . Chicago. 

L.  &  S.  &  Mil. Anna. 

C.  E.  &  Mil.  .Anna. 

Ag’l . Champaign. 

Arch.  &  Mil.  Chicago. 

L.  &  S . Marengo. 

M.  E . Woodstock. 

Com . Ladoga,  Ind. 


L.  &  S . Mt.  Carroll. 

L.  &  S . Philo. 

Chem . Upper  Alton 

L.  &  S . Weldon. 

Ag’l . Bourbon. 

L.  &  S . Bourbon. 

C.  E . Bud  a. 

Com . Homer. 

Hort.  &  Mil.  . Cobden. 

C.  E . Champaign. 

M.  E . Lyndon. 

Nat.  His . Urbana. 

Ag’l . Champaign. 

L.  &  S . Taylorville. 
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CoQUILLETT, 

Culver,  Luc 
Cummings,  O 
Crow,  B.  F, 

Davis,  A.  L 


Denton,  Charles  Allen. 


Dunlap,  Frank. 


East,  William  H, 


Elliott,  J.  K. 


Faulkner,  Richard  D. 
Fenity,  Frank  C . 


F itzhugh,  William  II . 


Gaffner,  Theophilus. 
Gardner,  Albert  O.  . 
Gilkerson,  Hiram.... 
Gilkerson,  John  ...... 


Garrod,  James  A. 
Gould,  Harry  C.  . 


Gregory,  Alfred . 

Gregory,  Charles  E  .  . 
Gunder,  James  Henry 


i  L.  &  S . 

Knoxville,  Iowa. 

i  L.  &  S . 

Champaign. 

,3  C.  E.  &  Mil.  . 

Champaign. 

,2  Chem . 

Urbana. 

2  L.  &  S . 

Terre  Flaute,  Inc). 

.  1  L.  &  S . 

W  oodstock. 

,  2  Com . 

Henry. 

•!  Ag’l . 

.  Buda. 

.4  Arch . 

•  W  oodbine,  Iowa, 

.2  E.  &  S.  &  Mil, Buckley. 

.2  L.  &  S . 

.  La  Moille. 

1  L.  &  S . 

.  Hamilton. 

.  1  Com . 

.  Tremont. 

.  1  L.  &  S . 

.  Middleton,  Ohio. 

4  L.  &  S . 

.  Belv'dere. 

1  Com . 

.Belmond.  Iowa. 

,  1  Nat.  His . 

.  Metamora, 

.  1  M.  E . 

.  D11  Quoin. 

.2  Com  A  Mil. 

.  Galva. 

•  3  C.  E . 

.  Tonica. 

.  1  L.  &  S . 

.  Wenona. 

•3  Ag’l . 

.  Clement. 

.2  Chem . 

.  Kane. 

■3  M.E . 

,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

.  2  C  om . . 

.  Litchfield. 

.2  L.&  S.  &  Mil 

.Galva. 

.  1  M.  E . 

.  Springfield. 

.  1  Com . 

.  Delevan. 

.  1  Arch . 

Urbana. 

.  2  M.  E  . 

.  Kewanee. 

.  1  L.  &  S . 

Petersburg-. 

.2  Chem.  &:  Mil 

.  Highland. 

.  1  Nat.  His . 

.East  Lynn. 

.3  Ag’l.  &  Mil. . 

.  Ney. 

.3  L.  &  S . 

.  Ney. 

.4  L.  &  S . 

.  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

.7  L.  &  S.  &  Mil. Aurora. 

.3  Chem.  &  Mil 

.Springfield,  Yt. 

.  2  Arch. .  .  .... 

.  Champaign. 

.2  C.  E.  &  Mil. 

.  Henry. 

.4  Arch . 

.  Asl  dev. 

.  1  Hort . 

.  Sandwich. 

.2  L.  &  S . 

.  Champaign. 

.  4  L.  &  S . 

.  Rochelle. 

.2  C.  E . 

.  Fairmount. 
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Hallinen,  Joseph . i 

Hallett,  D.  Frank . 3 

Hannah,  Samuei . 3 

Hannah,  Richard  Henry.  .  .  .4 

Harrison,  Samuel  A . 1 

Hartshorn,  William  Henry  2 

Harden,  Edgar  E . 1 

Hauser,  Henry . 3 

Halsey,  Herbert  B . i 

Hatch,  F  W . 1 

Hendren,  William . 2 

Hewins,  Charles  F . 2 

Hiett,  George  Washington. 3 

Hinsdale,  F.  D . 1 

Hobbs,  Charles  Albert . 1 

Hoit,  O  ris  Willis . j 

Hodges,  George  Irving . 3 

Hull,  Evelyn  Thomas . 3 

Irwin,  Ralph  J . 2 

Jackson,  Arthur  C . .  .  .  i 

Johnson,  William  P . 1 

Johnson,  Fred . 3 

Johnson,  John  Nelson . 1 

Johnson,  Lawrence  Lincoln,  i 
Jolley,  Albert  Rembrandt. 3 

Jones,  Eugene  L . 1 

Jones,  James  F . 3 

Jones,  Henry  R . 2 

Judd,  Frank  W . 1 

Kays,  Emery . 2 

Kennedy,  Allan  G . 3 

Kincaid,  Richard  Yates . 2 

Kincaid,  Lee . 1 

Kingsbury,  Charles  Sumner-4 

Knibloe,  Walter  E . 4 

Knight,  Philip  Christopher  .  2 

Kuiin,  Isaac . 1 

Kimble,  Willis  P . 1 


Lamson,  John  W . 1 

Lee,  El isiia . 1 

Lee,  W.  H . 1 


Lee,  Eddy  Orlando . 3 

Lewis,  Edward  V . 3 

Lewis,  John  C . 2 

Lewellin,  Joseph  C . 3 

Bindley,  Austin  M . 2 

Lloyde,  Frank  Hayden . 2 

Lucas,  John  A . 1 


L.  &  S . Champaign. 

L.  &  S . Mt.  Carroll. 

L.  &  S . Rossville. 

Ilort.  . Rossville. 

L.  &  S  . Alton. 

L.  &  S . Buckley. 

L.  &  S . Dixon. 

C.  E.  &  Mil.  .  .  Mascoutah. 

L.  &  S . Dover,  N.  Jersey. 

L.  &  S . E11  glish  Prairie. 

M.  E . Batesville,  Ark. 

L.  &  S . Loda. 

Ag’l . Sugar  Grove,  Ind. 

C.  E . Kewanee. 

L.  &  S . Mt.  Vernon. 

Ag’l .  .  .  .  .Geneseo. 

Com . Champaign. 

Hort . Alton. 

L.  &  S . Mason  City. 

L.  &  S . Maroa. 

C.  E . .Chicago. 

C.  E . Springfield,  Vt. 

Chem . Mt.  Vernon. 

Com . Urbana. 

L.  &  S.  &  Mil.Cerro  Gordo. 

Com . Henry. 

L.  &  S . Chester. 

Ag’l . Athens. 

L.  &  S . Dixon. 

L.  &  S . Oxhow. 

C.  E.  &  Mil.  . Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Ag’l . Athens. 

Ag’l . Athens. 

C.  E . Medway,  Mass. 

Nat.  Hist . Gilman. 

C.  E . La  Moille. 

C.  E . Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  E . Paris, 

L.  &  S . Half  Da)  . 

Ag’l . Hamlet. 

Ag’l  ...  ....  Millersburgh. 

L.  &  S . Mt.  Carroll. 

Ag’l.  &  Mil. ..  Chatham. 

L.  &  S.  <S:  Mil. Roseville. 

Arch . Sterling. 

Chem . Urbana. 

L.  &  S . Champaign. 

L.  &  S . Champaign. 
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Mackay,  Daniel  G. _ ....  .4 

Mack  ay,  Henry . --'4 

Mackay,  William  A . 4 

Mahan,  Henry  Weston..., 4 
Makemson,  Samuel  Clinton. 3 

Mann,  Frank  Irving . 4 

Mann,  James  Robert . 4 

Mann,  William  A . 1 

Mann,  Howard  Adin . ..4 

Mathews,  Newman  Hamlin. 3 

McLane,  James  A.... . 2 

McKinney,  H.  A . 1 

McPherson,  John  Jr . 3 

'  Megredy,  W.  A . 1 

Melendy,  Clarence  P . 1 


Mersereau,  W.  Randolph..! 
Metcalf,  Allan  DeNeen.  . .  1 
Milton,  Franklin  Silas....  i 

Mills,  W.  B . 2 

AIinier,  H.  M . . . 1 

Moore,  John  Fremont . 3 

Moffett,  John . 3 

Morava,  Wensel . 2 

Motkerspaw,  William  T. .  .  i 
Muelheims,  Robert . 1 


L.  &  S . 

.  .  Mt.  Carroll. 

L.  &  S . 

U  U 

L.  S.  &  Mil.. 

u  u 

L.  S.  &  Mil  . 

.  Champaign. 

L.  &  S. . 

.  Wilmot,  Ind. 

L.  S.  &  Mil.. 

.  Gilman. 

L.  S.  &  Mil.. 

44 

L.  &  S . 

44 

Nat.  His . 

.  Batavia. 

M.  E . 

.  Champaign, 

Arch . 

.  Waukegan. 

L.  &  S . 

..Argenta 

C.  E . 

.  .Rockford. 

Ag’l . 

L.  &  S. . 

.  Thomson. 

Elec . 

.  Rantoul. 

L.  &  S . 

.  Edwardsville, 

C.  E . 

.  Jersey  ville. 

L.  &  S  . 

.  Mt.  Palatine. 

L.  S  &  Mil.. 

.  Minier. 

Arch . 

.Davenport,  low 

L.  &  S . 

.  Derinda. 

M.  E.  &  Mil. 

.  Chicago. 

Com  . 

■  Champaign, 

Chem.  &  Mil, 

..Nashville. 

Nase,  F rank . 1 

Newton,  George  White.... 2 

Ness,  Joseph . 3 

Noble,  Louis  Reeder . 4 

Nicolet,  Charles  H . .1 

Norred,  Fenton  Mercer  . . . .  i 
N  ussbaumer,  J  •  J . 1 

Oliver,  Will  Forrest . 4 


Page,  Andrew  Orville . 2 

Palmer,  Frank  Mitchell.. 4 

Patchen,  John  W . 2 

Patterson,  Wm.  Fremont..  .2 


Parker,  Tweed  W . 1 

Pfeiffer,  William  A . 1 

Pervier,  Clayton,  C . 1 

Percival,  Curtis  E . 1 

Phillips,  W.  H . 1 

Philips,  Richard . 3 

Pierce,  Elon  Albert . 4 

Pickrell,  Arthur  A . 2 

Pocock,  Augustine  James.  . .  1 
Pollock,  James  Ly^on . 2 


Com . 

.  .  Mt.  Carroll. 

M.  E  . 

.  .  Castleton. 

L.  &  S . 

. .  Hoopeston. 

M.  E.  &  Mil 

. .  Mattoon. 

L.  &  S . 

. .  Champaign. 

Ag’l . 

.  Dawson. 

Chem . 

.  Nashville. 

L.  S.  &  Mil. 

..Ladoga,  Ind. 

Ag’l . 

.Champaign. 

C.  E.  &  Mil. 

.  Clinton. 

Com . 

W.  Bloom  field,  N.Y, 

L.  &  S . 

.  Alt.  Carroll. 

Com . .  . 

.  Cairo. 

N.  H.  &  Mil . 

.  Rantoul. 

Com . 

.  Mineral. 

Ag’l . 

.  Champaign. 

L.  &  S . 

.  Litchfield. 

Com . 

.  Rantoul. 

Ag’l . 

.  Belmond,  Iowa. 

Ag’l . 

.  Mechanicsburg. 

C.  E . 

.  Hayesville,  Ohio. 

L.  &  S . 

.Mt.  Vernon. 

io 
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Porter,  Arthur  W . i 

Porterfield,  George  K . 2 

Porterfield,  Emmet . 3 


Prettyman,  B.  StockleyJr.i 


Com . G arden  Prairie* 

L.  S.  <fc  Mil.  .  .  Mendota. 

Ag’l . Sidney. 

L.  &  S . Pekin. 


Raley,  Charles  R  .........  i 

Ray, John  DeWitt . 1 

Reed,  Lou  is  A . 1 

Reinwalt,  John  M . 1 


Rhodes,  James  Frederic  ...  .4 
Rhodes,  Joseph  William.  . .  .3 

Rice,  George  Clark . .3 

Richards,  Charles  L . 2 

Robinson,  A.  F . 1 

Ross,  Joseph  Laines . 2 

Rudy,  William  D.  O . 2 

Russell,  Charles  Mortimer. 2 
Rutan,  Abram  R . 3 


Sabin,  Eugene  F . 1 

Sackett,  John  Warren . i 

S afford,  A .  B . . . 1 

Safford,  John  T . 1 

Sargent,  I.  C . .2 

Sawyer,  Hamlin  W . .  2 

Sawyer,  John  Y . 2 

Savage,  Manford . 2 


Savage,  George  Marvin  . .  . .  i 


Schmeltzer,  J.  Foster . 1 

Scott,  Herbert  W . 1 

Scribner,  Artemus  Coffin.  .4 

Seymour,  John  James, . 3 

Sim,  Coler  Findley . 3 

Smith,  Herbert  O. . . .  .  .  1 

Snyder,  Frank  Augustus,  .  .2 

Sheldon,  Clarence  C . 2 

Sparks,  Hosea  B . 2 

Spence,  Willian  Wright... 2 

Spence,  Franklin . 3 

Spitler,  Jefferson  D . 1 


Spradling,  William  F . 2 

Sprague,  Martin . 2 

Staley,  Calvin  C . 4 

Stanton,  Samuel  Cecil,  ...  .4 


Stayman,  John  Mather . 3 

Starr,  Frank  A.  E . 4 

Stacy,  Morrell  M . 1 

Stevens,  George  H . 1 

Stevenson,  George  H . 1 

Stewart,  William  J . 1 


Ag’l .  .  .  .  Granville. 

M.  E . Belvidere. 

L.  &  S. . Mason  City. 

F.  &  S . Mt.  Carroll. 

F.  S.  &  Mil..  .Dwight. 

C.  E.. . .Dwight. 

F.  &  S . Fithian. 

Ag’l . Woodstock. 

Min.  E . Maroa. 

Ag’l . Macomb. 

Chem.  &  Mil.Mattoon. 

L.  &  S . Urbana. 

F.  &  S . Dwight. 


Com . Belvidere. 

F.  &  S . .Rantoul. 

F.  &  S . Crete. 

Ag’l . Hamilton. 

F.  S.  &  Mil..  .Rockford. 

F.  S.  &  Mil... .Godfrey. 

Arch.  &  Mil...  “ 

F.  &  S . Girard. 

F.  &  S .  “ 

C.  E . Manteno. 

Com . Sheffield. 

Ag’l . Bradford. 

C.  E.  &  Mil ..  Seymour. 
Chem.  &  Mil. Urbana. 

Ag’l . Dixon. 

F.  &  S . Galva. 

F.  &  S . Urbana. 

F.  S.  &  Mil...  Alton. 

F.  &  S . Hamilton. 

F.  &  S . Hamilton. 

F.  &  S . Todd’s  Point. 

F.  &  S . Sheridan. 

F.  &  S.  Mil. . .  Monticello. 

F.  &  S . Champaign. 

N.  II.  &  Mil....Fondon,  Eng. 

M.  E . Champaign. 

F.  S.  &  Mil....Elsah. 

Chem . Princeton. 

F.  &  S . Sheffield. 

F.  &  S . Neponset. 

Com . Colona. 


IAst  of  Students — Gentlemen. 
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Stewart,  Charles  Evans..  .4 
Stewart,  Arthur  Robinson. i 


Stickle,  William  Henry...  2 

Stoddard,  Ira  J.  Jr . 3 

Stookey,  Daniel  Wesley... 4 
Studley,  Christopher  C . . . .  i 

Stull,  William . 4 

Stull,  Louis . 3 

Sutherland,  Edmund  W. .  . .  1 
Swannell,  Arthur . 1 

Taft,  Lorado . 1 

Taylor,  Charles  B . 1 

Tomlinson,  J-J . ^ 

Tower,  George  W . 2 

Tower,  George  D  :  . 2 

Vi  all,  Ely  John . 1 

Vaumer,  J.  M . 

Waggoner,  Eugene  L . 1 

Wakefield,  Charles  C . 3 

Walker,  Frank  E . 2 

Waters,  Frank  P . 1 

Ward,  Walter  P . 3 

Warrington,  George . 3 

Weed,  Mahlon  ‘Ogden . 2 

Weems,  William  L . 1 

Weston,  Charles . 4 

Whitham,  Robert  F . 4 

White,  W.  Woods . 2 

Whitlock,  John  F . 3 

Whitmire,  Clarence  L . 1 

Whiton,  Arthur  L . 1 

Wild,  George  A . 4 

Williams,  Walter  L . 2 

Williams,  Thomas  T . 4 

Williams,  Frederick  A . 2 

Williams,  George  A . 2 

Wilson,  Charles  M . 3 

Wood,  Frederic  Lansing . 4 

Wood,  John  H . 1 

Wright,  M.  J . 3 

Zeller,  George  Anthony _ 3 

Ziesing,  Richard . 1 

Ziesing,  August . 2 

Zimmerman,  Henry  W . 2 


C.  E.  &  Mil... Champaign. 

\  si  /''i  1 


Ag’l . Champaign. 

Ag’l . Macomb. 

C.  E.  &  Mil  ..Pella,  Iowa. 

M.  E . Harristown. 

L.  &  S . Neponset.  ■ 

L.  &  S . Marengo. 

L.  &  S . Marengo. 

C.  E . Holder. 

L.  &  S . Kankakee. 

Nat.  H  is . Champaign. 

L.  &  S . Urban  a. 

Elec . Magnolia. 

Ag’l . Sycamore. 

L.  &  S . Mendota. 

Ag’l . Manteno. 

L.  &  S . Godfrey. 

Ag’l  . Monroe  City,  Mo. 

L.  &  S . La  Moille. 

L.  &  S . Lexington 

L.  &  S . Terre  Haute. 

M.  E . Chicago. 

Chem . Belvidere. 

L.  &  S . Quincy. 

L.  &  S . Champaign. 


C.  E.  &  Mil . .  Fairfax,  Iowa. 

L.  S.  &  Mil. ..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  S.  &  Mil _ Dwight. 

N.  H.  &  Mil...Metamora. 

Ag’l . Chicago. 

C.  E.  &  Mil... Marengo. 

Ag’l .  -Argenta. 

L.  &  S . Sterling. 

Ag’l . Montrose,  Iowa. 

Ag’1 .  . .  ..Quincy. 

M.  E . Mackinaw. 

L.  S.  &  Mil _ Chicago. 

Com . Cairo. 

L.  &  S . Wroodstock. 

Chem . Spring  Bay. 

Elec . . Peru. 

C.  E.  Sc  Mil..  “ 

C.  E .  “ 
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Illinois  Industrial  University .. 


LADIES. 


Adams,  Nettie  ........... 

. 3  L.  &  S,. . . 

.Urbana. 

Ayers,  Lettie.  . . . 

...... .3  L.  &  S.  . . 

.  Urbana. 

Bacon,  Katharine  J.  .  .  . 

. 1  L.  &  S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Barber,  Margaret.  ..... 

.  Milmine. 

Batchelder,  Augusta..  . 

. . . . .  1  D.  S.  &  A, 

. .  Harristown. 

Batchelder,  Abbie  W.. 

. 1  D.  S.  &  A, 

. .  Harristown. 

Bergen,  Lavinia . . 

. 3  L-  &  s - 

.  Lilly. 

Bernstein,  Joanna . 

. 3  L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Champaign. 

Bogardus,  Eva . . . 

. 3  L.  &  S - 

44 

Brosher,  Cornelia . 

. 3  L.  &  S. . . . 

4.4 

Brown,  F annie  ......... 

u 

Carley,  Isotta . 

. 3  L.  &  S. . . . 

.Champaign. 

Chester,  Minnie  A . 

. 1  L.  &  S. . . . 

44 

Columbia,  Emma  E  ..... . 

44 

Condit,  Annie  H . 

. 1  L.  &  S. . . . 

u 

Conn,  Emma  Anna . 

44 

Culver,  Nettie  ......... 

. 2  L.  &  S. . . . 

.Henry. 

Cuppernell,  Jessie  A. . . 

. 1  L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Champain. 

Cushman,  Grace . 

.  U  rbana. 

Darnell,  May.  .  . . 

. 1  L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Rantoul. 

Davies,  Abbie  May . 

. ....  1  L.  &  S. . . . 

.New  Lichmond,  Ohio 

Eaton,  Ada . . . 

. 3L.  &  S.... 

.Philo. 

Estep,  Ida . . 

. 2  L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Rantoul. 

Estep,  Jessie . . 

. 2  L.  &  S. . . . 

44 

Falls,  Ida  Bell . . 

. 3L-  &  s.... 

.  Champaign. 

Fish,  Almira . 

- 1  L.  &  S - 

.  F ranklin  Grove. 

F ox,  Mary . 

. iL&S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Genung,  Lou . . 

. 1L.&S.... 

.  Rantoul. 

Gipson,  Lillie  F . 

. 1L.&S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Graham,  Belle . 

44 

Green,  N.  L . 

Gregory,  Helen  B. . 

....  3  L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Champaign. 

Hale,  Isabella . 

....  1  I).  S.  &  A. 

.Sheffield. 

Holsted,  Clara . 

....  1  L.  &  S. . .  . 

.  Rantoul. 

Hammond,  May . 

....  1  L.  &  S _ 

44 

Hammond,  Emily . 

. . . .2  L.  &  S. .  . . 

44 

Holmes,  Mary . 

.  ...iL.  &  S.... 

.  Loda. 

Holton,  Mattie  S . 

.  Champaign. 

Hullinger,  Kate . 

Rock  Falls. 

Ivers,  Mary  A.  E . 

.  Champaign. 

Johnson,  Etta  Anna . 

. . .  .3  L.  &  S.. .  . 

.  Champaign. 

Johnson,  Nettie . 

.  ..  .1  L.  &  S...  . 

44 

Kimball,  Agnes  M . 

.  .  . . 1  L  &  S.  . . 

.  Blivens  Mills. 

List  of  Students — Ladies. 


*3 


Kimberlin,  Nettie . 

. .  .  2 

D.  S.  &  A. 

.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Kincaid,  Mattie . 

•••3 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Larned,  Mary  Sofrona.  . 

. .  .4 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Lindley,  Artie  V . 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Urban  a. 

Lloyd,  Lottie  E . 

. .  .  1 

L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Areola. 

Low,  Laura  T . 

L.  &  S. . . . 

.  Chicago. 

Mahan,  Jennie  C . 

•••3 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Champaign. 

Maxwell,  Emily  C . 

•  ■  -3 

L.  &  S.... 

LL 

McElroy,  Mary . 

L.  &  S . 

U 

McAllister,  Nettie . 

L.  &  S... . 

u 

McFarland,  Ida . 

.  .  .  1 

L.  &  S.. . . 

.  Rantoul. 

AIcW  illiams,  Emma  M.  .  .  . 

. . .  2 

D.  S.  &  A. 

.  Bourbon. 

Melendy,  Ada  L . 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Mt.  Carroll. 

Moffet,  Portia . 

D.  S.  &  A. 

.  V ancils  Point. 

Moffet,  Aletha . 

.  . .  1 

L.  &  S. 

LL  LL 

Page,  Belle . 

2 

L.  &  S.... 

.Champaign. 

Page,  Emma . 

L.  &  S . 

LL 

Page,  Mary . 

Arch . 

LL 

Page,  Martha  Ellen . 

•  •  -3 

L.  &  S..  .. 

LL 

Piatt  Emma  C . 

•  •  -3 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Monticello. 

Pierce,  Effie  F . 

. . .  2 

L.  &  S.... 

,  Belmond,  Iowa. 

Pierce,  Clara  E . 

9 

L.  &  S.... 

LL  LL 

Potter,  Nellie . 

L.  &  S...  . 

.Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ruddick,  Lillie  R . 

.  . ..1 

L.  &  S.... 

.  Seymour,  Ind. 

Russell,  Annie  S . 

9 

L.  &  S . 

.  Champaign. 

Scoggins,  Sarah . 

9 

L.  &  S . 

,  Champaign. 

Skinner,  Ella  V . 

•  •  -3 

L.  &  S . 

LL 

Smith,  Avice  E . 

■  •  -3 

L.  &  S . 

Union. 

Somers,  Hattie.... . 

2 

L.  &  S . 

U  rbana. 

Spence,  Jennie . 

2 

Chem . 

Hamilton, 

Spruill,  S.  C . 

9 

L.  &  S . 

.Urbana. 

State,  Nellie . 

L.  &  S . 

LL 

Staley,  E . 

L.  &  S . 

.Champaign. 

Strong,  Sarah  B . 

L.  &  S . 

LL 

Switzer,  Gertrude . 

•••3 

Com . 

LL 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  R . 

....4 

L.  &  S . 

.Champaign. 

Varner,  Carrie . 

L.  &  S . 

.Urbana. 

Victor,  Carrie . 

....4 

L.  &  S . 

.Champaign. 

Wallace,  Emma . 

....3 

L.  &  S . 

.Champaign. 

Whited,  Rose . 

....3 

L.  &  S . 

.Belmond,  Iowa. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Undergraduates — Gentlemen . 297 

“  Ladies . S3 

Resident  Graluates — Gentlemen .  6 


386 
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Illinois  Industrial  University . 


COURSES  PURSUED. 


Agriculture . 45 

Horticulture . 4 

Mechanical  Engineering, . . .  22 

Civil  Engineering. . 31 

Architecture . . .  15 

Natural  Science . .  9 

Chemical .  20 

Commercial .  . .  26 


Military . . . 55 

Literature  and  Science .  igg 

Domestic  Science  and  Art. . . .  6 

Mining  Engineering . 2 

Bmkier’s  Ccsurse .  2 

Elective . 5 
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G  BA  DU  AT  ES-Ctes  '72. 


BURWASJI,  M.  B„ 
Davis,  J.  J. 
Drewry,  II.  N. 

F LAGG,  A.  M. 
Hatch,  M.  F, 

Hill,  E.  L. 

Lyman,  G,  H. 

Ma  THEWS,  J.  N. 
Parker,  C.  E. 

R  eiss,  W.  A. 
Reynolds,  S.  A. 

R  ICKARD,  T.  E. 
Ricker,  N.  C. 
Rolfe,  C.  W. 
Silver,  H. 

Silver,  C.  W, 
Teeple,  J. 
Wharton,  J.  N. 
Whitcomb,  A, 
Wood,  R.  O. 

Graham,  C.  P. 
Hatch,  F.  L. 

Hays,  C.  I 
Hennessey,  A.  L. 
Hook,  S.  H. 
Morrow,  A.  T. 
OCKERSON,  J.  A. 
Phillips,  P.  A. 
Platt,  F.  C. 
Porterfield, E.  N. 
Robbins,  VI.  E. 
Swartz,  A.  C. 
Williams,  L.  E. 

Baker,  I.  O. 
Campbell,  J.  P. 
Drewry,  E.  L. 
Eaton,  II. 

Ells,  W.  C. 


Champaign, 

F  reeport. 

Mason, 

Siana  Falls,  Neb. 
Bliven’s  Mills, 
Effingham, 

Cairo, 

Mason, 

Urbana, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rocktord, 

Springfield, 

Champaign. 

Aurora, 

Urbana, 

Chicago, 

Detroit, 

Champaign, 

Onarga, 

Woodstock, 

Class  ‘"j. 
Champaign, 
Bliven’s  Mills. 
Champaign, 

La  Salle, 
Urbana, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit. 

Damascus, 

Rockford, 

Sidney, 

Wenona, 
Champaign, 
Montrose,  Iowa, 
Class  '■74. 
Urbana, 
Georgetown, 
Mason, 

Philo, 

Champaign, 


Farming . 

U 

Medicine. 

law. 

Farming. 

U 

E  ngineering. 

M edicine. 
Farming. 

E  ng  ineering. 

Law. 

Farming. 

Teaching. 

U 

Farming . 
leaching. 

U.  S.  L  ake  Survey. 
Mechanic , 

Medicine. 

Farm  ing. 

Ministry. 

Farming. 

Teaching. 

Farming. 

U.  S.  Lake  Survey. 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey. 
Farming. 

Law. 

Farming. 

Mechanic. 

Teaching. 

Farming . 

Teaching. 

U 

Farming. 
Enirinecri ng . 

o  o 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Estep,  H.  C. 

F oster,  C.  W. 
Gennadies,  P. 
Jeffers,  C.  P. 

Pierce,  J.  L. 

P ICKRELL,  W. 
Reynolds,  H.  S. 
Storey,  C. 

Smith,  C.  A. 

Wharry,  W.  W, 
Watts,  W. 

Cheever,  Alice 
Potter,  Adelia 

Barnes,  A.  E, 

Brown,  D.  S 
Brown,  R.  L. 
Codington,  V.  W. 
Dobson,  F.  P. 

D  unlap,  Henry 
Dunlap,  Burleigh  A. 
Eaton,  E 
Everhart,  W.  S. 

F  AULKNER,  J. 
Gridley,  G,  N. 
Kenower,  G.  F. 
Leflar,  J.  E. 

Lyford,  C.  C. 
McCauley,  J,  C. 
Mueller,  J. 

Parks,  J.  H. 

Parsons,  F.  A. 

Patch,  E. 

P ickrell,  Watson 
Pollock,  W.  C. 
Robinson,  E.  A. 
Scovell,  M.  A. 
Scudder,  C.  O. 
Shawhan,  G.  R. 
Tyndai.e,  H.  H. 
Warner,  L.  F. 
Anderson,  Laura 
Campbell,  Amanda 
Hullinger,  Kate 
Kellogg,  Flora  L. 
Kariher,  Kate 
Lee,  Alice 
Pierce,  Fannie 
Stewart,  Maggie  E. 
Steele,  Mary  C. 


Rantoul, 

England, 

Athens,  Greece, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Champaign, 
Mechamichsburg, 
Judsonia,  Ark. 

San  Diego,  Cal-. 
Columbus,  O, 
Sycamore, 
Graham, 
Champaign, 
Judsonia,  Ark. 

Class  '%g. 
Champaign, 
Genoa, 

Tolono, 

Champaign, 

Minonk, 

Champaign, 

Savoy. 

Philo, 

Neoga, 

Bloomfield,  Cal. 
Half  Day, 
Clement, 

Batavia, 

Montreal,  Ca. 
Lincoln, 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 

Tuscola, 

Champaign, 

Mechanicsburg, 
Mt.  Vernon, 
Champaign, 

U 

Rochelle, 

Mansfield, 

Ithica,  N.  Y. 

Cal. 

Champaign. 

Philo, 

Rock  Falls. 
Woodsville,  Ohio, 

Champaign, 

U 

U 

Urbana. 


Engineering . 

Raw. 

Farming. 

Druggist . 

Raw. 

Par  nun  or. 

<_> 

Teaching , 

Farming. 

.Mechanic. 

Law. 

Fanning . 

7  caching. 

U 

Teaching . 

Ve  ‘erinary  Practice. 
Teaching. 

.Mechanic. 

E  ngin  eering. 
Farming , 

U 

U 

Law. 

Teachi  yig. 

Farming. 

Teaching. 

Veterinary  Tnsi. 
Teaching. 

.Medical  College-. 
Editor. 

Teaching. 

Farming. 

Law. 

Mechanic. 

Teaching. 

u 

u 

Cornell  University ( 
Civil  Engineering. 

Teaching. 


Teaching , 
Teaching , 
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I.  3.  IT.  BIRECTORY. 

Spring  Term ,  1876. 


ILLINI. 

Executive  Committee — T.  j.  Burrill. 

C.  L.  Sim,  M.  Savage,  F.  A.  E.  Starr, 
C.  Weston. 

Business  Agent — J.  W.  Campbell. 
Superintendent  of  Office — W .  F.  Oliver. 
Editor-in-Chief, — C.  Weston. 


I.  I.  u. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  Jan.  9th  1874,  f°r  advance¬ 
ment  in  Telegraphy.  Instruments  nov 
on  line  25.  Central  office  open  for  prac¬ 
tice  all  hours  of  the  day. 

H.B.  Sparks,  President. 

Miss  Ida  McFarland,  Secretary, 

D.  W.  Stooky,  Inspector. 


SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  February  28th,  1871 ;  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  Society  Hall  every  Friday 
at  7  o’clock  p  m. 

T.  T.  Williams,  President. 
W.  Morava,  Secretary. 


ALE  THEN  A  I. 

Young  Ladies’  Literary  Society.  Mot 
to:  “Apo  ton  duncisthai ,  pros  to  eincii." 
Organized,  October  4th,  1871:  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  3  p.  m. 

Miss  E.  Piatt  President. 
Miss  M.  E.  Page,  Secretary. 


PHILOM  ATHE  AN . 

Young  Men’s  Literary  Society  ;  mot¬ 
to;  ■‘■Come  up  Higher  A  Organized 

March  7th,  1S68;  meets  in  Society’s 
Hall,  at  7  p  m,  every  Friday. 

C.  E.  Gregory,  President, 
C.  B.  Gibson,  Secretary. 


ADELPHIC. 

Young  Men’s  Literary  Society;  mot¬ 
to:  “ Animis  opibusque  par atip  organized 
March  7th,  1868  chartered  December 
7th,  1872,  meets  in  Society’s  Hall  every 
Friday,  at  7  p  m. 

C.  S.  Kingsbury,  President, 
J.  Moffett,  Secretary. 


STUDENTS’  GOVERNMENT. 

EXECUTIVE 


President , 

V ice-  President, 
Secretary , 

I' reasurer , 
Marshal , 


Henry  Mackay. 
Miss  Eva  Bogardus. 
R.  D.  Faulkner. 
Miss  C.  Victor 

H.  Gilkerson. 


junici  ARY. 
Chief  Justice ,  R 

Associate  Justices , 


Allen. 

(  A.  G.  Kennedy, 
l  W.  Buckingham. 
Prosecuting  Attorney ,  W.  P.  Ward. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

President  of  Senate,  D.  F.  Hallett. 
Vice-President,  Miss  E.  Skinner. 
Secretary ,  O.  W.  Byrd. 

Ass't.  Sec'y.  Miss  G.  Cushman.  ' 

Members  of  Senate. 

J.  E.  Bumstead,  3.  J.  F.  Drake,  3 
M.  Savage,  2.  C.  L.  Sim,  2 

D.  Mackay,  3.  FI.  Beardsley,  1 

G.  A.  Wild,  3.  Miss  Emma  Page  1 
C.  Weston.  2  ”  G.  Cushman,  1 

F.  A.  E.  Starr,  3.  ”  C.  Spruill,  1 

C.  L.  Richards,  1  ”  E.  Maxwell,  3 

E.  Kays,  1.  ’’  E.  Columbia,  2 

C.  E.  Gregory,  1. 


I.  I.  U.  BATTALION. 

Commander  of  Battalion, 

Col.  E.  Snyder. 

Adjutant, — -Capt  F  M  Palmer. 

Co  A,  Capt  J  R  Mann, 

Co  B,  Capt  W  A  Mackay 
Co  C,  Capt  C  B  Gibson 
Co  D,  Capt  L  R  Noble 
Co  E,  Capt  W  F  Oliver 
Co  F,  Capt  R  F  Whitham 
Co  G,  Capt  C  E  Gregory 
Co  H,  Capt  G  A.  Wild 


I.  I.  U.  CORNET  BAND. 
Meets  Monday  and  Thursday  nights 
in  Band  Room — 12  instruments. 

J.  A.  McLane  Leader. 


GYMNASIUM. 
Membership  fee  $1, 

J.  R.  Mann, 

H.  O.  Smith, 


Leader, 

Treasurer. 


MAIN  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING. 


Iffittois  ludfistriat  UiiiversSt;)# 


HISTORY. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  had  its  origin  in  a  grand  nnve 
ment  for  the  higher  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  begun  in  1851, 
and  resulting  in  the  Congressional  grant  of  lands  for  this  purpose, 
made  to  the  several  states  in  1862.  The  grant,  amounting  in  this  state 
to  480,000  acres,  having  been  accepted,  the  University  was  chartered 
in  February,  1867,  and  publicly  opened  and  inaugurated  in  March, 
1868.  In  addition  to  the  endowment  received  from  the  land  grant, 
over  $400,000  were  donated  by  Champaign  County  in  Bonds,  Build- 
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ings  and  Farms.  The  state  has  also  made  large  appropriations  for  fit¬ 
ting  up  and  stocking  the  farms,  for  library  and  apparatus,  and  for 
buildings,  including  the  large  main  building  erected  in  1872  and  ’73, 
and  the  Mechanical  Building  and  Drill  Hall.  Successive  Colleges 
and  Schools  were  added  as  required,  till  four  Colleges,  including  thir¬ 
teen  distinct  Schools,  were  organized.  The  attendance  has  been  as 
follows : 


year 


For  the  term  ending  June  186S 

1569 

1570 

157 1 

1572 

1573 
i874 


18 


78 


1S76 


75 

1 1 2 

1S0 

27S 

3s  1 
400 

406 

374 

386 


The  whole  number  matriculated  as  students  since  the  opening  is  1030, 
The  number  graduated  from  the  several  Colleges,  including  the  class 
of  ’76,  is  12  1.  In  1S71  the  University  was  opened  for  lady  students, 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  gentlemen,  and  large  numbers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  offered.  In  1874  a  fine  Art  Gallery  was 
established,  containing  a  large  collection  of  casts  of  celebrated  statues 
and  sculptures,  and  of  engravings,  autotypes,  &c.  The  University  has 
steadily  advanced  in  standing  and  in  public  reputation,  and  now  holds 
admitted  rank  among  the  first  institutions  of  its  class  in  this  country. 


LOCATION. 

The  University  has  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  high  grounds  be¬ 
tween  the  contiguous  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  and  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  latter.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
miles  south  from  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  &  Western  Railway  passes  near  the 
grounds.  The  county  is  made  up  of  beautiful,  rolling  prairies,  with 
large  belts  of  timber  along  the  streams,  presenting  one  of  the  richest 
farming  regions  in  the  State. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  domain  occupied  by  the  University  and  its  several  de¬ 
partments  embraces  about  623  acres,  including  stock  farm,  exper¬ 
imental  farm,  orchards,  gardens,  nurseries,  forest  plantations,  arbore¬ 
tum,  botanical  garden,  ornamental  grounds,  and  military  parade  ground. 

The  University  buildings,  fourteen  in  number,  include  a  grand 
main  building  for  public  use,  one  large  anc.  two  small  dormitory  build¬ 
ings,  a  large  Mehanical  and  Drill  Hall,  a  Veterinary  Hall,  a  small  As¬ 
tronomical  Observatory,  three  dwellings,  two  large  barns  and  two 
green  houses. 
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The  New  University 
Building,  (see  page  17,) 
is  one  of  the  most  spa¬ 
cious  and  convenient  to 
be  found  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  214  feet  in 
length,  with  a  depth  on 
the  wings  of  122  feet. 

It  is  designed  wholly  for 
public  use.  The  library 
wing  is  fire  proof,  and 
contains  five  large  halls 
devoted  to  l  he  library  and 
various  cabinets  and  museums.  The  chapel  wing  affords  a  large  phys¬ 
ical  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  and  spacious  draughting-rooms.  In 
the  main  part  are  thirty  class  rooms  of  good  size,  cloak  and  wash-rooms 
for  both  sexes,  store  rooms,  and  several  large  halls  for  students’  literary 
societies. 

The  Mechanical  Building  and  Drill  Hall  is  of  brick,  128  feet  in 
length,  by  88  feet  in  width.  It  contains  a  boiler,  forge  and  tank  room; 
a  machine  shop,  furnished  for  practical  use,  with  a  steam  engine, 
lathes  and  other  machinery;  a  pattern  and  finishing  shop;  shops  for 
carpentry  and  cabinet  work,  furnished  with  wood- working  machinery; 
paint  and  draughting-rooms,  and  rooms  for  models,  storage,  etc.  In 
the  second  story  is  the  large  Drill  Hall,  120  by  80  feet,  sufficient  for 
the  evolutions  of  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a  section  of  a  battery  of 
field  artillery.  One  of  the  towers  contains  an  armorer’s  shop  and  mil¬ 
itary  model  room,  an  artillery  room  and  a  band  r.oom.  The  other 
contains  a  printing  office  and  editor’s  room. 

The  large  Dormitory  Building  is  125  feet  in  length  and  five  stories 
in  height.  It  affords  80  dormitory  rooms  for  students.  A.  wing  of  40 
by  80  feet  contains  the  two  chemical  laboratories.  The  two  smaller 
dormitory  buildings  contain  eight  rooms  each. 

J  O  O 

PROPERTY  AND  FUNDS. 

Besides  the  lands  and  buildings  already  described,  which  are,  with 
furniture,  library,  etc.,  valued  at  $400,000,  the  University  owns  25,000 
acres  of  well  selected  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  It  has  also 
endowment  funds  invested  in  state  and  county  bonds  amounting  to 
$319,000,  besides  other  property  and  avails,  valued  at  $33,000.  The 
state  has  appropriated  $25,000  to  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
bains,  tools,  stock,  etc.;  $20,000  to  the  Horticultural  Department  for 
green-house,  barns,  drainage,  tools,  trees,  etc.;  $25,000  for  Mechanical 
and  Military  Building,  Machinery,  etc.;  $127,000  toward  the  erection 
of  the  Main  Building,  and  furnishing  the  same;  $10,500  to  furnish  the 
Chemical  Laboratory;  and  $20,000  for  Library  and  Apparatus;  $4,000 
ior  the  apparatus  of  a  Physical  Laboratory,  $3000  for  a  Veterinary 
Hall,  Stable  and  apparatus;  besides  large  amounts  for  agricultural  ex¬ 
periments,  etc. 
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MUSEUM  AND  COLDECTIONS. 

The  collections  of  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  birds,  mammals,  Insects, 
plants,  etc.,  have  been  made  with  much  care  and  expense,  and  are 
steadily  increasing.  They  are  notably  large  in  some  departments  and 
afford  valuable  facilities  in  the  Study  of  Natural  History'  and  Geology. 
The  collection  in  Entomology  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  Trustees  has  lately  presented  to  the  University  the  full 
series  of  celebrated  casts  of  fossils  made  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  This  collection  embraces  the  most  rare  and  valuable  fos¬ 
sils  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  other  great  European  collections  as 
well  as  those  of  President  Hitchcock  and  others  in  America. 


LIBRARY. 


The  Library,  which  has  been  carefully  selected  with  reference  to 
the  scientific  studies  required  in  the  several  practical  courses,  includes 
now  over  10,000  volumes.  The  large  Library  Hall  is  fitted  up  as  a 
Reading-Room,  and  is  open  throughout  the  day  for  study,  reading,  and 
consultation  of  authorities.  It  is  well  provided  with  American,  English, 
French,  and  German  papers  and  periodicals,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  important  scientific  and  art  publications.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  periodicals  regularly  received: 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural. 

American  Agriculturist, 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman, 
California  Farmer, 

Journal  d’Agriculture  Pratique,  Paris , 
Michigan  Farmer, 

New  England  Farmer, 

National  Live  Stock  Journal, 

Prairie  Farmer, 

Rural  New  Yorker, 

Western  Farmer, 

Southern  Cultivator, 

Gardener's  Chronicle, 

London  Agricultural  Gazette, 

New  England  Homestead, 

Western  Agriculturist, 

Western  Rural, 

Williamette  Farmer, 

Gardener’s  Monthly, 

Horticulturist, 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris , 

Engineering. 

Encyclopedic  d’Architecture,  Paris , 
Engineering,  London , 

Architektonisches  Skizzen-buch  Berlin, 
Railroad  Gazette, 

Scientific  American, 

Scientific  American  Supplement, 


The  Builder,  London , 

The  Workshop, 

Van  Nostrand’s  Eclectic  Engineering 
Magazine, 

Polytechnic  Review. 

Scientific. 

American  Chemist, 

American  Journal  of  Science, 
Polytechnisches  Journal,  Augsburg , 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Astronomical  Register,  London , 
Mathematical  Quarterly, 

Official  Patent  Office  Gazette, 

Patent  Right  Gazette, 

Industrial  Bulletin, 

Science  of  Health, 

Jahrberichi  der  Chemie,  Gcissen , 
Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen 
Gesellschaft,  Berlin , 

Viehsucht,  Berlin. 

Kansas  Farmer. 

American  Naturalist, 

Annalen  der  Chemie, 

British  Microscopic  Journal, 

Comptes  Rendus,  Paris , 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Nature,  London , 
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Literary. 

Edinburgh  Review," 

London  Quarterly,]  I 
The  Nation,  I 

North  American  Review, 

North  British  Review, 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris , 
Scribner’s  Magazine, 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin , 
Atlantic  Monthly, 

International  Review, 


Dollar  Monthly, 

New  England  journal  of  Education, 
New  York  Observer, 

Am.  Journal  of  Education. 

News. 

Champaign  Countv  Gazette. 
Rantoul  Journal,  * 

Inter-Ocean,  Weekly, 

Urbana  Republican, 

Douglas  Co.  Review, 

Danville  News. 


FINE  ART  GALLERY. 

This  Gallery  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country.  It 
is  the  gift  of  citizens  of  Champaign  and  Urbana.  A  beautiful  Hall, 
nearly  60  by  So  feet,  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  Art  Gallery,  and  the 
large  and  beautiful  display  of  Art  objects  in  it  surprises  and  delights 
all  visitors.  Many  have  come  from  a  distance  to  see  it,  and  several 
High  Schools  have  made  excursions  to  visit  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
collection  in  the  West  that  equals  it  in  the  number  and  value  of  its 
specimens.  Many  of  the  great  master  pieces  of  Sculpture  are  here 
exhibited  in  casts  taken  directly  from  the  originals.  The  value  of  this 
splendid  Collection  as  a  means  of  education  is  already  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  several  departments  of  Drawing  and  Design  at  the  University. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  Institution  is  a  true  University  in  the  best  American  sense, 
though  not  yet  complete  in  a’l  departments,  and  differing  designedly 
in  the  character  of  some  of  its  Colleges  from  the  older  institutions  of 
this  country.  It  is  divided  into  four  Colleges  and  these  are  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  Schools.  A  School  is  understood  to  embrace  the  course 
of  instruction  needful  for  some  one  profession  or  vocation.  Schools 
that  are  cognate  in  character  and  studies  are  grouped  under  the  same 
College. 

I.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

School  of  Agriculture.  School  of  Horticulture. 

II.  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING. 

School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

School  of  Mining  Engineering.  School  of  Architecture. 

III.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

School  of  Chemistry.  School  of  Natural  History. 

IV.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

School  of  English  and  Modern  Languages.  School  of  Ancient  Languages. 

V.  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  of  Military  Science.  School  of  Commerce.  School  of  Domestic 

Science  and  Art. 
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Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Telegraphing,  Photog¬ 
raphy,  and  Designing,  are  also  taught,  but  not  in  regular  courses. 

In  the  appendix  the  student  will  find  marked  out  the  courses  of 
studies  arranged  for  tire  several  schools.  A  completion  of  one  ot  these 
courses,  will  be  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  graduate.  A  student  desir- 
i  lg  to  pursue  any  branch,  of  study  farther  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
courses  of  the  Schools,  will  find  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  course 
of  instruction  given  in  such  branch  under  the  heading  “■Departments.” 

Choice  of  Studies. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  aim  of  the  University  from  the  outset  to  al¬ 
low  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  the  selection  ot  studies. 

The  University  was  designed  not  for  children,  but  young  men 
and  women,  who  may  claim  to  know  something  of  their  wants,  powers 
and  tastes.  It  is  not  useful  to  require  every  student,  without  regard 
to  his  capacity,  or  practical  wants,  to  take  entire  some  lengthened 
“course  of  study.”  Liberty  everywhere  has  its  risks  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  its  benefits — in  school  as  well  as  in  society :  but  it  is  yet 
to  be  proved  that  compulsory  scholarship  is  necessarily  better,  riper 
and  more  certain  than  that  which  is  free  and  self-inspired.  Each  student 
is  exhorted  to  weigh  carefully  his  own  powers  and  needs,  to  counsel 
freely  with  his  teacher,  to  choose  with  serious  and  independent  con¬ 
sideration  the  branches  he  may  need  to  fit  him  for  his  chosen  career, 
and  then  to  pursue  them  with  earnestness  and  perseverance,  without 
faltering  or  fickleness. 

It  is  necessarily  required ;  ist.  That  the  student  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  to  enter  and  keep  pace  with  the  classes  in  the  chosen 
studies;  and  zd.  That  they  shall  take  these  studies  in  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  taught. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  shall  have  three  distinct  studies,  af¬ 
fording  three  class  exercises  each  day.  But  on  special  request,  the 
Facultv  may  allow  less  or  more,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  h  is  course. 

No  change  in  studies  can  be  made  after  the  beginning  of  a  term 
without  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

It  is  recognized  that  students  will  often  need  advice  in  the  selection 
of  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course.  To  meet  this  need 
the  Faculty  have  carefully  arranged  several  Courses  of  Studies  which 
are  expected  to  be  followed  by  those  who  have  no  special  reason  for 
diverging  from  them.  See  Courses,  in  Appendix. 

Due  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  choice.  Students  failing  to  pass  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tions  in  their  chosen  studies,  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  and  take 
other  studies  without  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

To  secure  the  more  certainly  the  diffusion  of  the  branches  of 
learning,  relating  to  the  great  industries,  the  State  Legislature  in 
I S 7 3 ,  prescribed  that  each  Student  should  be  taught  some  of  those 
branches. 

Under  the  present  laws  of  the  State  each  student  is  required  to 
study  some  of  the  branches  relating  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 
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The  Trustees  have  accordingly  made  the  following  classification 
of  studies,  and  require  that  each  student  shall  take  each  term,  one  study 
at  least  from  the  first  class.  His  second  study  must  be  of  either  the  first 
or  second  class,  and  his  remaining  studies  from  either  of  the  three  classes. 

Class  I.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physical  Geography, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Entomology, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Calculus;  Drawing,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Mechanics,  Architecture, 
Principles  of  Mechanism,  Hydraulics,  Thermodynamics,  Strength  of 
Materials,  Prime  Movers,  Mill  Work,  Machine  Drawing,  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Soils,  Culture,  etc.,  of  Plants,  Breeding  of  Domestic 
Animals,  Veterinary  Science,  Farm  Products  and  Manufactures,  Roads 
and  Railroads,  Book-Keeping,  Construction  and  Use  of  Machinery, 
Modelling  and  Patterns,  Bridges,  etc.,  Astronomy,  Military  Science 
and  Domestic  Science. 

Class  II.  English  Language  and  Literature,  German  Language 
and  Literature,  French  Language  and  Literature,  General  History,  U. 
S.  History,  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History, 
Constitutional  History,  History  of  Civilization,  Logic,  Political  Ecom- 
omy,  History  of  Agriculture,  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law, 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

Class  III.  Any  study  taught  in  the  University  not  enumerated 
in  the  first  and  second  classes. 

AIMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  being  both  State  and  National  in  origin,  its  aims 
are  defined  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

“Its  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.’"- — Act  of  Con* 
gress ,  1862,  See.  4. 

“The  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  the  requisite  build¬ 
ings,  apparatus,  and  conveniences,  to  fix  the  rates  of  tuition,  to  appoint 
such  professors  and  instructors,  and  establish  and  provide  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  such  model  farms,  model  art,  and  other  departments  and 
professorships  as  may  be  required  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner,  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies.” — Act  of  General  Assembly,  1S67,  6Vc.  7. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  acts  above  quoted,  and  under  which 
the  University  is  organized,  it  holds  as  its  principal  aim  to  offer  freely 
the  most  thorough  instruction  which  its  means  will  provide,  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning  useful  in  the  industrial  ai  ts,  or  necessary  to  “the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life.”  It  includes  in  this  all  useful  learning, 
— scientific  and  classical — all  that  belongs  to  sound  and  thorough 
scholarship. 
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Preliminary  Year. 

The  University  has  steadily  refused  till  now  to  open  any  pre¬ 
paratory  School.  The  preparatory  work  is  well  done  in  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  High  Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  funds  of  the  University 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  uses,  to  provide  instruction 
in  merely  Preparatory  Studies.  A  needful  advance  in  the  standard 
for  admission  to  the  College  courses  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
temporarily  at  least  for  those  who  will  come  from  places  where  no 
good  High  Schools  exist,  now  induce  the  Trustees  to  provide  for 
preparatory  classes  in  the  Studies  lying  between  the  common  School 
Studies  and  the  College  courses. 

These  preparatory  classes  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  college  year,  September  I2TH,  1876. 

Candidates  for  these  classes  must  be  at  least  15  years  old.  They 
must  also  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  Arithmetic, Geography,  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  and  History  of  the  United  States.  The  examination  in 
these  branches  should  be  equal  to  that  usually  required  for  a  Second 
Grade  certificate  for  teachers.  This  examination  may  be  made  by 
county  Superintendents,  or  by  principals  of  High  Schools. 

The  Studies  taught  in. the  Preliminary  year  will  be  as  follows; 

first  term. 

Algebra  (Olney’s),  Physiology  (Dalton’s),  Book-keeping. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Geometry  (Olney’s),  English  (Swinton’s),  and  Natural  Philosophy 
(Peck’s  Ganot.) 

THIRD  TERM. 

Geometry  completed,  English,  and  Botany. 

For  candidates  for  the  classical  course,  the  studies  will  be  as 
follows : 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Latin  (Caesar),  Greek  (Grammar  and 
Reader.) 

Second  Term. — Geometry,  Latin  (Cicero),  Greek  (Anabasis.) 

Third  Term.— Geometry,  Latin  (Virgil),  Greek  (Anabasis.) 

Students  in  the  preparatory  studies  will  not  be  matriculated  as 
University  Students.  They  will  pay  no  entrance  fee,  but  will  be 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  Ten  Dollars  a  term,  and  the  usual  inciden¬ 
tal  fee  of  Five  Dollars  a  term.  They  will  have  all  the  privileges 
of  ttre  library  and  of  the  public  lectures. 


STOCK  FARM  BARN. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGEICI  LTl  ItE. 


FACULTY. 


Thf.  REGENT, 
Professor  TAFT, 
Professor  SIIATTUCK, 
Professor  WEBER, 


Professor  MILES, 
Professor  BURRILL, 
Doctor  F.  W.  PRENTICE, 
Assistant  C.  I.  HAYS. 


SCHOOLS. 

School  of  AGRICULTURE,  School  of  HORTICULTURE. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  educate  scientific  agriculturists.  The 
frequency  with  which  this  aim  is  misunderstood  by  the  community  at 
large,  demands  that  it  shall  be  fully  explained.  Many*  who  look  upon 
agriculture  as  consisting  merely  in  the  manual  work  of  plowing,  plant* 
ing,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  justly  ridicule 
the  idea  of  teaching  these  arts  in  a  College.  The  practical  farmer 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  farm  labors,  laughs  at  the  notion  of  sending 
his  son  to  learn  them  from  a  set  of  scientific  professors.  But  all  of  this 
implies  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  real  object  of  agricultural 
science.  It  is  not  to  teach  hovj  to  plow,  but  the  reason  for  plowing  at 
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all — to  teach  the  composition  and  nature  of  soils,  the  philosophy  of 
plowing,  of  manures,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  different  soils  to  differ¬ 
ent  crops  and  cultures.  It  is  not  simply  to  teach  how  to  feed,  but  to 
show  the  composition,  action  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  laws  of  feeding,  fattening,  and  healthful  growth.  In  short,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  true  Agricultural  College  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand  thoroughly  and  profoundly,  all  that  man  can  know  about 
soils  and  seed,  plants  and  animals,  and  the  influences  cf  light,  heat  and 
moisture  on  his  Helds,  his  crops,  and  his  stock;  so  that  he  may  both 
understand  the  reason  of  the  processes  he  uses,  and  may  intelligently 
work  for  the  improvement  of  those  processes.  Not  “hook  farming,” 
hut  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  all  true  farming — of  the  great 
natural  laws  of  the  farm  and  of  all  its  phenomena — this  is  the  true  aim 
of  agricultural  education.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  agriculture 
involves  a  larger  number  of  sciences  than  any  other  human  employ¬ 
ment  or  profession,  it  will  not  he  regarded  as  an  unfit  end  of  a  sound 
collegiate  training. 

INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  been  the  steady  aim  to  give  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
the  largest  development  practicable,  and  to  meet  the  full  demand  of 
the  country  for  Agricultural  education,  rs  fast  as  it  shall  arise.  Agri¬ 
cultural  students  are  specially  invited. 

The  instruction  unites,  as  far  as  possible,  theory  and  practice — 
theory  explaining  practice,  and  practice  illustrating  theory. 

The  subjects  are  so  arranged  that  those  not  requiring  illustration 
upon  the  farm  are  taught  in  the  winter,  and  sufficient  educational  labor 
is  given  in  favorable  weather  to  impress  and  illustrate  the  principles 
developed  in  lectures  and  recitations.  In  Veterinary  Science  the  lec¬ 
tures  are  given  by  a  graduate  of  the  Schools  of  Veterinary  Science  in 
both  Edinburgh  and  London.  Sick  animals  are  brought  in  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  are  treated  free  of  charge,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  classes,  and  students  are  practiced  in  dissections  and  post  mortem 
examinations.  It  is  not  the  purpose  at  present  to  give  a  full  veterinary 
education  but  several  students  have  become  good  practitioners  of  vet- 
e. unary  medicine. 

APPARATUS. 

The  college  has  for  the  illustration  of  practical  agriculture  a  large 
stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  slock  barn,  fitted  up 
with  stables,  pens,  yards,  cooking  room,  etc.  It  has  also  a  fine  stock 
of  several  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  embracing  Short  Horns,  Devons,  and 
Jersevs.  Also  several  breeds  of  swine  and  sheep,  to  illustiate  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  breeding  and  feeding.  An  Experimental  Department,  aided 
by  a  special  appropriation,  exhibits  field  experiments,  in  the  testing  of 
the  different  varieties  and  modes  of  culture  of  field  crops,  and  in  the 
comparison  and  treatment  of  soils,  carried  on  at  the  University  farm, 
where  about  sixty  acres  are  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  includes  also 
experiments  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professors  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  of  the  farm  Superin- 
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tendent,  and  experiments  in  feeding  animals  of  different  ages  and  de¬ 
velopment  upon  the  various  kinds  of  food.  In  common  with  similar 
departments  in  the  several  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country, 
it  attempts  to  create  positive  knowledge  towards  the  development  of 
an  agricultural  science. 

The  Barn  on  Stock  Farm  has  north  and  west  fronts  of  So  feet 
each.  Each  limb,  or  ell,  is  40  feet  wide.  It  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
a  side-hill  barn. 

In  the  basement  is  a  root  cellar,  a  cook  room,  furnished  with  a 
steam  boiler  to  steam  food,  and  a  small  engine  to  furnish  power  for 
grinding,  threshing  and  cutting;  a  set  of  hog  pens,  another  set  of  pens 
or  yard  under  the  shed,  which  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  barn  in 
the  angle;  a  set  of  bull  stalls  for  the  several  breeds,  and  a  series  of  stalls 
for  fine  breeding  cows,  with  calf  pens  in  the  rear.  The  first  floor  has 
horse  stalls,  a  series  of  box  stalls  for  breeding  mares,  grain  bins,  and  a 
harness  room. 

The  Barn  on  Experimental  Farm  is  of  less  size,  but  is  fitted  up 
with  great  cenvenience  and  is  supplied  with  a  mill  for  grinding  feed, 
run  by  a  large  wind  mill. 

A  Veterinary  Hall  and  Stable  has  been  provided,  and  a  Clinic  is 
held  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  Veterinary  Science.  The  department 
has  papier-mache  models  of  the  foot,  and  of  teeth  of  the  horse  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 

Surveying  and  Drainage  are  illustrated  by  practice  in  the  field. 
Chemistry  is  pursued  by  work  in  the  Laboratory.  Collections  of 
seeds,  soils,  plants,  implements,  skeletons  of  animals,  models,  and  ap¬ 
paratus  are  provided  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  of  Agricultural 
Science. 


ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  of  Agriculture  must  be 
at  least,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  common  school  branches  and  in  the  studies  of  the  peliminary 
year,  (see  page  24.)  While  bv  law,  students  may  be  admitted  at  fif¬ 
teen  vears  of  age,  in  general  it  is  much  better  that  they  shall  be 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  many  have  taken  the  course  after  reaching 
the  age  of  thirty.  It  will  be  well  also  if  candidates  shall  have  pursued 
other  studies,  besides  those  required  for  admission.  The  better  the 
preparation  the  more  profitable  the  course. 

THE  AGRICULTURISTS  COURSE. 

FTRST  YEAR. 

1  .  Trigonometry  and  advanced  Geometry;  Chemistry,  advanced  Botany. 

S2-  Crytogamic  Botany;  Chemistry,  Free-Hand  Drawing. 

Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Entomology,  or  Breeds  and  Breeding. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Surveying  and  Drainage,  Soils;  German. 

2-  Agriculture  or  General  Horticulture,  Zoology ;  German. 

3.  Zoology,  Astronomy ;  German. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Orchards  and  Fruits;  Ancient  History;  German  or  French. 

2-  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Physics;  German  or  French. 

IS,  Physiology  ot  Domestic  Animals;  Modern  History ;  German  or  FrencF?- 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

|.  Veterinary  Science,  Geology;  Mental  Science- 

55.  Veterinary  Science,  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography;  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion. 

S  Agricultural  Laboratory  and  Thesis;  Politican,  Economy;  Rural  Economy  - 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


GREEN-HOUSE, 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  afford  a  scientific  and  practical  educa¬ 
tion  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  cultivate  garden  and 
orchard  plants,  or  wish  to  manage  nurseries,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  class  room 
recitations  and  lectures  are  supplemented  by  instructive  jiractice  in  the 
fields  and  plant-houses.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  upon  methods 
of  obtaining  and  perpetuating  new  varieties  of  plants,  students  have 
practical  exercises  in  cross-fertilizing,  seeding,  grafting,  budding,  etc., 
as  a  pai't  of  their  regular  education.  So,  in  connection  with  the  studies 
of  ornamental  plants  and  grounds,  the  care  of  the  green-houses  con¬ 
stitutes  an  essential  feature  of  the  student’s  work.  Ladies  can  engage 
not  only  in  the  studies,  hut  also  in  the  practical  exercises.  The  course 
which  is  recommended  for  those  intending  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
the  practical  horticulturist,  is  given  below. 

The  first  year  corresponds  with  the  school  of  agriculture. 
These  studies  are  mainly  scientific,  intended  as  a  foundation  for  the 
technical  branches  which  follow.  Nevertheless  constant  endeavor 
is  made  from  the  first  to  render  Botany,  Zoology,  Entomology, 
Chemistry,  etc.,  useful  and  practical,  without  diminishing  their  scien¬ 
tific  interest.  The  plants  and  insects  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
man  are  as  important  to  the  naturalist  as  others,  while  investigations 
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concerning  them  find  immediate  application  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
Throughout  the  course  as  far  as  practicable  students  are  required  to 
make  extended  observations  upon,  and  collections  of,  objects  studied. 
Facilities  are  provided  for  original  investigations.  Excursions  are 
taken  as  found  expedient  and  possible,  and  reports  of  visits  to  special 
objects  and  places,  either  during  term  time  or  vacation,  are  received  as 
part  of  the  required  study. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  Thesis  is  required  upon  some  allowed 
subject  connected  with  Horticultural  interests  or  pursuits.  This  must 
be  the  record  of  original  experiment  or  research  with  such  deductions 
as  the  author,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  in  charge,  may 
consider  appropriate  and  correct.  Suitable  illustrations  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  paper.  After  reading  as  required,  the  Theses  will  he  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  library  of  the  school. 

APPARATUS. 

The  Apparatus  for  the  practical  portions  of  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  well  provided,  and  the  means  of  illustration  are  fast  accumulating. 

Of  ioo  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school,  20  are  planted 
with  forest  timber  trees,  including  many  valuable  kinds,  both  native 
and  introduced.  An  apple  orchard  of  over  1,200  varieties  is  beginning 
to  bear,  several  different  kinds  ot  pears  are  growing,  also  many 
varieties  of  cherries,  grapes,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currents,  goose  - 
berries,  etc.  The  nurseries  are  well  filled  with  young  ornamental  and 
useful  plants,  and  in  the  vegetable  gardens  a  large  collection  has  been 
made.  An  Arboretum  and  a  Botanical  Garden  have  been  commenced, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  gather  all  the  native  and  hardy  exotic  plants. 
Twenty  acres  are  devoted  to  the  building  and  ornamental  grounds, 
where  much  pains  are  taken  to  make  both  summer  and  winter  orna¬ 
mentation  attractive  and  pleasing.  A  fine  green-house,  36  by  70  feet, 
fiis  lied  with  a  rich  collection  of  valuable  plants.  Other  structures  af¬ 
ford  ample  room  for  the  propagation  of  a  large  stock  of  plants,  and 
also  illustrate  the  different  modes  of  heating.  The  cabinets  include 
many  illustrative  specimens,  and  the  library  contains  the  best  horticul¬ 
tural  literature  known  to  the  world. 

HORTICULTURISTS  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

(Same  as  Agriculturists’  course.) 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Forestry  and  Drainage;  Soils;  German. 

2-  General  Horticulture;  Zoology;  German. 

3.  Zoologjq  Astronomy;  German. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Orchards  and  Fruits;  Ancient  History;  German  or  French. 

2.  Agl.  Chemistry;  Physics;  German  or  French. 

3-  Modern  History;  Physics;  German  or  French. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

J.  Horiculture;  Geology;  Mental  Science. 

2-  Microscopy;  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography;  History  of  Civilization. 

3-  Landscape  Gardening  ;  Political  Economy,  Laboratory  and  Thesis. 
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FACULTY. 


The  REGENT. 
Professor  WEBB. 
Professor  RICKER 
J.  KEN  IS 


Professor  ROBINSON' 
Professor  WEBBER. 

I.  O.  BAKER. 

A.  C.  SWARTZ, 


SCHOOLS. 

S.  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  S  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

S,  of  MINING  ENGINEERING.  S.  &v  ARCHITECTURE. 


Admission. 

Applicants  should  he  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,,  and  none  will 
he  admitted  under  fifteen.  The  requirements  for  admission  embrace 
the  common  school  branches  and  the  studies  of  the  preliminary  year. 
(See  page  24.)  The  examinations  in  Mathematics  are  most  thorough. 
Thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success  in  the  professions  of  the 
Engineer  and  Architect. 

The  studies  are  so  arranged  that  those  who  will  make  further 
preparation  than  is  required  before  entering,  can  make  their  courses 
more  extensive  and  profitable,  and  the  following  suggestions  will  be 
of  use  to  such  as  wish  to  make  thorough  work.  One  recitation  a  day 
is  devoted  to  modern  languages;  by  coming  well  prepared  in  English, 
with  some  knowledge  of  English  literature,  the  whole  of  this  time 
can  be  devoted  to  French  and  German,  each  of  which  should 
have  at  least  one  year.  Some  preparation  in  Latin  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  these  languages.  Tire  engineer  and  architect  should  be 
adepts  in  the  various  departments  of  drawing,  and  some  previous  study 
and  practice  of  this  branch  will  be  of  great  advantage;  “Warren’s 
Draughting  Instruments”  may  be  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  on  smooth  paper,  each  plate  eight  by  ten  inches. 
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REGULATION  PAPER. 

The  following  sizes  and  qualities  of  paper  will  be  required  in  all 
the  College  exercises. 

For  manuscript  and  unimportant  drawings,  a  heavy  flat-cap  paper, 
but  slightly  sized.  For  ordinary  drawings,  not  colored,  a  heavy  first- 
quality  smooth  drawing  paper.  For  drawings  finished  in  colors,  the 
best  Whatman’s  paper.  For  topographical  and  right-line  drawings, 
and  lettering,  the  best  three  sheet  Bristol  board. 

SI-SCES. 

For  Problems,  Exercr’ses,  Vacation  Journals,  Lecture  notes, 
Theses  and  other  Manuscnps  and  for  GeometueaJ,  Projection,  Topo* 
graphical,  Railroad,  Typographical  and  Oonstructian  Drawings* 
Paper  8.x  n  y  in.,  the  size  of  the  plate  being  8  x  10  with  y  added  for 
binding.  If  Bristol  board  is  used  it  must  be  cut  8  x  io  in.  and  the  bind* 
ing-  margin  hinged  on  with  muslin. 
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CONSTRUCTION-. 

Our  friends  and  students  are  earnestly  desk'ed  to  send  trs  speck 
mens  of  material  and  manufactures,  and  drawings,  models  or  photo* 
graphs  of  machinery,  bridges,  and  other  engineering  and  architectural 
works.  Finished  and  detailed  working  drawings,  perhaps  otherwise 
useless,  would  be  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Illustrated 
circulars  and  price  lists  of  manufacturing  firms  are  desired.  Contri¬ 
butions  will  be  labeled  with  the  donors’  names  and  placed  in  the  cab¬ 
inets  of  the  College  for  the  inspection  of  students,  and  the  illustration 
of  lectures. 

SPECIAL  EXERCISES,  VACATION  JOURNALS  AND  MEMOIRS. 

During  the  second  and  third  vacations,  Journals  are  required  to  be 
kept  by  each  student  of  the  college;  and  should  contain  accounts  of  mat* 
ters  pertaining  to  his  chosen  profession.  These  will  be  presented  at  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term,  and  will  be  read  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  college  in  evening  sessions  held  in  the  physical  lecture 
room;  the  reading  being  illustrated  with  blackboard  sketches,  draw* 
ings,  photographs  or  specimens.  The  journals  should  be  pithy  and 
cuncke,  instead  of  voluminous. 

The  Journals  should  consist  of  illustrated  descriptions  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architectural  subjects:  such  as  important  steam  engines,  water 
and  gas  works,  mines  and  mining  machinery  and  processes.  Special 
methods  in  use  of  government  and  land  surveys,  make  Up  cf  parties; 
plans  and  ornamentation  of  important  buildings;  Architectural  style 
and  details,  stabilitv,  economv  and  novelty  of  construction  of  roof 
trusses,  arches,  briges,  canals  and  reservoirs,  peculiar  instruments, 
machinery  for  spinning  metals,  making  gas  pipes,  saws,  &c. 

These  Journals  and  Memoirs  will  be  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  respective  schools,  for  future  reference;  also  they  will  be  credited 
upon  the  diplomas,  and  no  course  of  the  college  w  ill  be  regarded  as 
completed  without  them. 
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THESES. 

In  all  the  Schools  of  this  College  a  Thesis  is  required  of  those  who 
graduate.  It  must  be  an  original  composition  of  suitable  length,  upon 
a  subject  appropriate  to  the  School,  and  approved  by  the  Professor  in 
charge.  The  student  must  be  prepared  to  read,  explain  and  defend  it 
before  his  class.  It  must  be  illustrated  with  such  photographs,  draw¬ 
ings  and  sketches  as  may  be  needed,  and  embellished  with  a  title  p"ge 
neatly  designed  and  printed  with  India  ink,  or  colors.  It  must  be  upon 
Regulation  Paper  and  securely  bound.  It  will  be  prepared  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  year  and  presented  at  the  close  ot  the  course, 
after  which  it  will  be  deposited  in  Library  of  the  College. 


SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 


MECHANICAL  BUILDING  AND  DRILL  HALL. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is  designed  to  supply  a  class  of  men  long 
needed,  not  simply  practical  or  wholly  theoretical,  who,  guided  by 
correct  principles,  shall  be  fully  competent  to  invent,  design,  construct, 
or  manage  machinery,  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits.  The  instruc¬ 
tion,  while  severely  scientific,  is  thoroughly  practical,  aiming  at  a  clear 
understanding  and  mastery  of  all  mechanical  principles  and  devices. 
Practice  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  is  combined  with  the  theoret¬ 
ical  training,  and  is  counted  as  one  of  the  studies  of  the  course. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  this  school  is  given  in  both  Principles  and  Practice. 
In  principles,  the  knowledge  is  imparted  in  lectures,  combined  with 
the  use  of  plates  and  illustrative  models,  and  recitations  are  made  from 
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text-books.  Numerous  examples  are  also  given,  showing  the  applies 
tion  of  the  theories  and  principles  taught.  Experiments  in  the  testing 
of  machines  and  motors  are  undertaken  by  the  student. 

In  practice,  the  instruction  consists  mainly  in  the  execution  of 
Projects,  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  construct  machines,  or  parts 
thereof,  of  his  own  designing,  and  from  his  own  working  drawings. 
The  students,  in  class  exercises  under  competent  teachers,  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools  of  the  Machine  and  Pattern  Shops  and  Foundry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern  practice.  See  “Proj¬ 
ects.” 

The  practical  instruction  is  not  intended  merely  to  teach  the  trade, 
but  is  added  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  theoretical  training. 

TECHNICAL  STUDIES. 

The  studies  are  given  by  the  year  and  term  in  the  tabular  view 
of  Course.  The  order  of  studies  there  indicated  should  be  closely 
followed,  that  the  student  may  avoid  interference  of  his  hours  o 
recitation.  The  following  is  a  detailed  view  of  the  Technical  Studies, 

MATHEMATICS. 

For  a  list  of  the  subjects  included  under  Pure  Mathematics,  see  the 
Department  of  Pure  Mathematics,  as  far  as  Calculus  of  Variations, 
The  following  are  those  included  in  Applied  Mathematics: 

Cinematics,  and  Principles  of  Mechanism — Relative  Mo¬ 
tion  of  points  in  a  system  of  connected  pieces;  Motion  independent  of 
Force;  Velocity  ratio;  Investigation  of  Motion  of  elementary  parts  of 
machines,  as  Friction  and  Curve  Wheels  in  rolling  contact,  Cams  and 
Cur  ves  in  sliding  contact;  Correct- working  Gear  Teeth;  Gearing 
Chains;  Escapements;  Link-work.  Analytical  MECHANics-Equa- 
tions  ot  Equilibrium;  Moments;  Virtual  Velocities;  Centers  of  Grav¬ 
ity  ;  Mechanical  Powers;  F riction ;  D  ynamics.  Hydraulics — Amount 
and  Center  of  Pressure  upon  submerged  surfaces;  Flow  of  Liquids 
through  Orifices,  Weirs,  Pipes  and  Channels;  Distribution  of  water  in 
cities.  Thermodynamics — Thermal  and  Thermometric  Units;  Sen¬ 
sible,  Specific  and  Latent  heat;  Expansion  by  heat;  Absolute  Temper¬ 
ature;  Laws  of  Thermodynamics;  Thermal  Lines;  Changes  of  Tem¬ 
perature  and  Pressure  attending  Expansion  of  Gases;  Laws  of  Work, 
Pneumatics — Flow  of  Gases  through  Orifices  and  Pipes;  Density 
and  Inertia  ot  Gases;  Distribution  of  Illuminating  Gas;  Ventilation. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Physics  and  Descriptive  Astronomy — See  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy.  Chemistry — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Qualiative  Analysis.  Geology — Elements  of  Physiographic,  Lith¬ 
ological,  Historical  and  Dynamical  Geologv. 

DRAWING. 

Projection  Drawing— Use  of  Instruments  in  applying  the  El¬ 
ements  of  Descriptive  Geometry;  Use  of  Water  Colors;  Isometrical 
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Drawing;  Shades  and  Shadows;  Perspective.  Free-hand  Draw¬ 
ing — Sketches  of  Machinery ;  Ornamentation;  Lettering.  Machine 
Drawing — Working  Drawings  of  Original  Designs;  Finishing  in 
Water  Colors,  and  in  Line-shading;  Details  for  .Shop  Use  according  to 
the  practice  of  leading  manufacturers. 

ENGINEERING. 

Projects- — Proportions,  dimensions  and  customary  forms  of  Ma¬ 
chinery;  Designing  and  Detailing;  Construction  of  Machines  from 
Working  Drawings  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Resistance  of 
Materials — See  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prime  Movers — 
W  ork  developed  by  water-wheels,  wind-wheels,  and  by  steam;  Hot¬ 
air  and  Electric  Engines;  Economy  of  different  Engines.  Mill-work 
and  Machinery — Principles  of  Mechanism;  Correct  forms  for  parts 
of  Machines;  Machinery  for  Transmission;  Manufacturers’  and  Engin¬ 
eers’  Machinery;  Elastic  and  ultimate  strengths  of  heavy  machinery. 

projects. 

The  Designing,  Drawing  and  Shop  Practice,  have  always  a  defi¬ 
nite  practical  purpose.  The  students  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
teachers,  carefully  determine  the  dimensions  and  shapes  best  suited  for 
the  parts  of  some  machine,  reduce  them  to  neat  and  accurate  working 
drawings  and  make  tracings  for  shop  use.  In  the  fourth  year  the 
drawings  are  completely  finished  with  line-shading  or  colors,  and  de¬ 
tailed  according  to  the  best  methods.  Specimen  drawings  are  left  for 
the  use  of  the  School.  No  student  will  commence  his  shop  practice 
without  working  drawings.  The  designs  are  such  as  require  execu¬ 
tion  in  iron,  brass  and  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  breadth  of 
practice.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the  patterns  and  castings, 
finish  the  parts,  and  put  them  together  in  accordance  with  the  work¬ 
ing  drawings  and  the  required  standard  of  workmanship.  This  ac¬ 
quaints  him  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Mechanical  Engineer  car¬ 
ries  his  designs  into  execution  and  leaches  him  to  so  shape,  proportion 
and  dispose  the  parts  of  a  machine  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  of 
construction,  and  durability  in  use. 

Experiments  in  the  testing  of  Prime  Movers  and  other  machines, 
are  undertaken  by  the  classes.  They  take  Indicator  Diagrams  from 
tne  engine  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and  determine  from  them  the 
power  developed  with  different  degrees  of  expansion. 

apparatus. 

This  school  is  provided  with  plates' and  a  cabinet  of  models  illus- 
-  fating  mechanical  movements  and  elementary  combinations  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  This  collection  is  rapidly  increasing  by  our  own  manufacture, 
and  hv  purchase  from  abroad.  A  supply  of  Rigg’s  models  has  lately 
been  added,  and  others  from  the  celebrated  model  manufactory  of  J. 
Schrceder  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  About  two  hundred  valuable 
models  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  Parent  Office. 
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MECHANICAL  LABORATORY. 


This  plan  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Mechanical  Labora¬ 
tory.  The  bottom  and  left-hand 
side  of  the  plan  correspond  to  the 
two  faces  of  the  Mechanical  Build¬ 
ing,  shown  in  perspective  on  page 
19. 

In  the  Boiler  and  Furnace 
Room,  T,  is  a  Root’s  Sectional 
Safety  Boiler  of  33  horse-power, 
which  supplies  steam  for  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  for  warming  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  Emery  Grinder,  U,  is 
Stillwell  Heater  and  Lime  Extractor  for  s.ip- 
iter.  The  water  is  forced  into  the  boiler  bv 


in  this  room.  At  Z  is  a 
plying  the  boiler  with  w; 
an  independent  steam  feed-pump  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

In  the  Machine  Shop,  A,  is  the  Engine,  of  16  hcse-power,  regu¬ 
lated  hy  a  variable  cut-off.  It  was  made  by  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  Richard’s  Indicator  is  fitted  to  the  cylinder.  The  main 
line  of  shafting  is  7-  feet  longt  and  furnished  with  the  best  iron  pulleys 
and  hangers.  At  B  is  a  Putnam  Engine  Lathe  of  20  inches  swing  by 
10  feet  bed.  At  D  is  an  Ames  Lathe  of  15  inches  swing  and  6  feet 
bed.  At  C  is  a*  Putnam  Planer  for  iron,  planing  5  feet  long.  At  E  E 
are  two  Hand  Lathes  made  by  students.  At  F  F  F  is  a  stretch  of 
about  100  feet  of  heavy  hard-wood  benches,  fitted  up  with  vises, 
drawers,  tool  cases,  etc.  At  G  is  the  Grindstone,  also  a  No.  1  Sturte- 
vant  Pressure  Blower  for  furnishing  blast  to  furnace  and  forge. 

In  the  Pattern  Shop  are  four  complete  sets  of  tools,  benches  and 
vises,  and  at  O  a  pattern  lathe.  In  a  separate  building  are  forges,  a 
moulder’s  bench  with  sand,  and  a  brass  furnace. 

During  the  past  year  the  projects  described  on  page  34,  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  designing,  drawing  and  construction  of  machines  and  cabi¬ 
net  models,  as  follows:  Part  of  a  Speed  Lathe  of  two  feet  swing,  and 
one  Thermometer  Graduating  machine. 

As  commercial  work  the  shop  has  turned  out  numerous  well 
boring  augers,  forks  and  carriers,  Grading  machines,  numerous  repairs 
of  Agricultural  machinery,  Steam  Engines,  &c. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Advanced  Geometry;  Projection  Drawing;  French. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing;  French. 

3.  Calculus;  Clay  Modeling  and  Lettering;  French. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Analytical  Geometry  ;Designing  and  Drawing ;Germar 

2.  Advanced  Calculus;  Shop  Practice;  German. 

3.  Advanced  Calculus;  Shop  Practice  and  Astronomy  ;  German. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Mechanism;  Advanced  Dessriptive  Geometry;  Chemistry  and  Laboratory 
Practice. 

§■  Analytical  Mechanics;  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice ;  Physics. 

3-  Advanced.  Mechanics;  Modem  History  ;  Physics. 

JOUSTH  YEARS. 

1 .  Resistance  of  Materials  and  Hydraulics;  Geology;  TLermodynarmcs,  Pneum. 
8-  Prime  Movers;  History  of  Civilization  ;  Construction  Drawing. 

Mill  work:  Drawings  and  Estimates ;  Physical  Laboratory  practice;  Political! 
Economy :  Thesis. 


SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  EMCBMEEFHWG, 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School  is  designed  to  furnish  a  course  of  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a  large  amount  of  practice,  which 
will  enable  students  to  enter  intelligently  upon  the  various  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  Engineer.  Those  who  desire  a  preparation,  at 
once  broad  and  thorough,  and  who  are  willing  to  make  persevering 
efforts  to  obtain  it,  are  cordially  invited  to  connect  themselves  with 
this  School. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  student  should  lay  a  broad  foundation  in  general  and  disciplin¬ 
ary  culture,  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  professional  studies 
with  greater  ease  and  advantage.  With  this  view  the  subjects  peculiar 
to  Civil  Engineering  are  not  introduced  until  the  second  year- 

The  instruction  is,  as  usual,  given  by  lectures,  text-hooks  and  read¬ 
ing,  to  which  are  added  numerous  problems  and  practical  exercises,  as 
serving  best  to  completely  explain  subjects  and  fix  them  in  the  mind. 
Models  and  instruments  are  continually  used,  both  in  lectures  and  by 
the  students  themselves. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  complete  Course  occupies  four  years.  On  page  39  will  be 
found  the  tabular  view,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects. 
The  studies  of  t'~>e  first  three  years  will  prepare  students  for  under¬ 
taking  many  engineering  operations,  such  as  the  building  of  railroads, 
canals,  embankments,  etc.  The  fourth  year  is  intended  to  fit  them  for 
the  higher  engineering  constructions,  as  the  building  of  arches,  trussed 
bridges,  and  supporting  fiames  of  all  kinds. 

Each  year  consists  of  thirty-six  working  weeks,  divided  into  Fall, 
Winter,  and  Spring  terms.  The  four  years  are  divided  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  nearly  as  follows:  Languages,  360  recitations;  pure 
Mathematics,  369  recitations;  Drawing  of  all  kinds,  840  hours;  Lec¬ 
tures  with  mathematical  Analysis,  100  hours;  Surveying,  recitations, 
drawing  and  field  practice,  200  hours ;  Physics,  Mechanics,  Hydraulics, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  Political 
Economy,  History,  altogether  6S0  lectures,  recitations  and  exercises. 
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Practice  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  i  io  hours.  Engineering  Projects, 
240  hours.  Besides  the  above  there  are  various  special  exercises  re¬ 
quiring  time,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  assigned.  Each  recita¬ 
tion  requires  one  hour  in  the  class-room,  and  to  its  preparation  should 
be  given  an  average  time  of  three  hours. 


TECHNICAL  STUDIES. 

Mathematics. — For  a  list  of  the  principal  subjects  included 
under  Pure  Mathematics,  see  the  Course  given  on  page  39.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  those  included  in  Applied  Mathematics:  Descriptive 
Geometry — Problems  on  the  Point,  Right-Line,  and  Plane;  Curved 
Lines  and  Surfaces;  Tangents;  Intersections;  Warped  Surfaces;  Per¬ 
spectives;  Shades  and  Shadows;  Practical  Problems.  Analytical 
Mechanics  and  Hydraulics — See  School  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering.  Astronomy— The  Observatory;  Instruments  and  their  ad¬ 
justments;  Determination  of  time,  latitude  and  longitude;  Practical 
exercises.  Geodesy — ;Figure  of  the  Earth;  Surveys  of  the  Earth’s 
Surface:  Base-lines;  Parallels  and  Meridians;  Methods  of  the  United 
States  Surveys;  Barometric  Measurements.  Land  Surveying — 
Areas;  Distances;  Omissions  and  Corrections;  Standard  Units;  Met¬ 
rical  System;  Refraction;  Curvature  of  the  Earth;  Theories  of  Sur¬ 
veying  Instruments;  Adjustment  of  Instruments.  R.  R.  Surveying 
— Curves;  Turnouts;  Crossings;  Obstructions;  Slope  Stakes;  Earth¬ 
work;  Grades;  Curvature  of  Rails;  Coning  of  Wheels;  Calculation 
and  use  of  Tables. 


DRAWING. 

Projection  Drawing— Use  of  Instruments  in  applying  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Use  ol  Water  Colors;  Isometncal 
Drawing;  Shades;  Shadows  and  Perspective;  Drawings  finished  in 
colors  and  by  right-line  shading;  Bridges;  Right  and  Oblique  Arches. 
F ree-hand — Landscapes, Buildi ngs ;  Lettering  and  ornamental  W ork. 
Topographical — Sketching;  Ink  Drawings;  Conventional  Signs, 
etc.  Mapping — Railroad,  and  City  and  County  Maps.  Architec¬ 
tural — Designing  and  Drawing  of  Engineering  Structures. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Physics  and  Descriptive  Astronomy — See  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy.  Chemistry- — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Geology — Elements  of  Physiographic,  Litho¬ 
logical,  Historical  and  Dynamical  Geology. 

ENGINEERING. 

Road  Engineering — Location  and  Construction  of  Roads  and 
Railroads;  Grades;  Gauges;  Tunnels,  etc.  Resistance  of  Mate¬ 
rials — Elasticity;  Safe  Limits;  Shearing  Stress ;  Flexure  and  Strength 
of  Beams  and  Columns;  Practical  Formulae.  Trusses — Analysis  of 
a  variety  of  Roofs  and  Frames,  with  methods  of  obtaining  the  strains. 
Bridge  Construction — Warren’s,  Howe’s,  and  other  Trusses;  Tub- 
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ular  and  Suspension  Bridges;  Arches,  etc.  Stone-work — Stone; 
Limes  and  Mortars;  Foundations,  etc. 

PROJECTS. 

During  the  Spring  Term  of  the  second  year,  an  accurate  Topo¬ 
graphical  Survey  ot  a  locality  is  made  by  the  class,  and  instruction  giv¬ 
en  in  the  use  ot  the  Level,  preparatory  to  a  project  in  Railroad  En¬ 
gineering,  which  is  executed  in  the  Fall  Term  of  the  next  year.  The 
Plane-table  is  used  as  in  the  U.  S.  Surveys. 

The  Project  consists  of  a  Preliminary  Sui  vey,  Locations,  Draw¬ 
ings  and  Estimates. 

The  Preliminary  .Survey  will  consist  in  an  examination  of  the  lo¬ 
cality,  and  in  running  tangent  lines,  with  leveling  and  topographical 
sketching. 

The  Location  will  consist  in  running  the  line  over  the’  route  de¬ 
cided  upon,  with  all  the  necessary  measurements  and  calculations  for 
establishing  the  grade,  setting  slope  stakes,  determining  the  amount 
of  earth-work,  designing  the  buildings,  bridges,  culverts,  etc. 

The  drawings  will  include  Alignment,  Profile,  Plans  and  Sections. 

Tne  Estimates  will  give  the  cost  of  ground,  earth-work  structures, 
rolling  stock,  etc. 

A  Project  in  Geodesy  or  Higher  Engineering  will  be  executed 
during  the  Senior  year. 

APPARATUS. 

The  School  is  provided  with  both  English  and  American  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  different  branches  of  Engineering  Practice,  and  for  the 
Astronomical  work  of  Higher  Surveying.  It  has  numerous  models 
for  illustration  of  its  specialties,  and  access  to  the  cabinets  of  the  other 
Schools.  To  facilitate  the  practice  in  Trigonometrical  and  Land  Sur¬ 
veying,  it  has  a  specially  prepared  area,  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
plane  surveying  are  presented  to  the  beginner  as  he  is  able  to  meet 
them,  and  where  he  is  taught  practical  methods  of  overcoming  them. 
This  area  is  subdivided  by  a  large  number  of  lines,  the  positions  of 
which  are  accurately  known,  but  not  by  the  student.  He  is  then  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  the  position  of  the  “corners”  by  various  methods, 
and  to  calculate  the  enclosed  areas.  Other  problems  are  given  in  de¬ 
termining  inaccessible  distances*  passing  obstacles,  avoiding  local  at¬ 
tractions,  etc.,  for  which  the  ground  is  prepared.  The  number  of 
divisions  is  so  large  that  no  two  students  need  have  the  same  problem, 
and  so  accurately  laid  out  that  the  correctness  of  the  student’s  work 
can  at  once  be  determined. 

An  Astronomical  Observatory  for  meridian  observations,  and  of 
suitable  size  for  the  practical  exercises  in  Astronomy,  has  been  erected 
and  is  in  use.  An  equatorial  telescope  has  also  been  mounted  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  A  set  of  Smithsonian  Meteorological  instruments 
has  been  procured,  placed  in  suitable  positions,  and  observations  com¬ 
menced.  A  Universal  Instrument  for  Astronomical  and  Geodetic  work 
is  being  made  for  the  use  of  the  Senior  classes,  bv  Messrs.  Ertel  and 
Son,  Munich.  It  will  read  to  seconds  of  are  both  in  allitude  and 
azimuth  by  four  micrometers,  and  will  in  all  respects  be  a  superior 
instrument,  adapted  to  the  most  accurate  work. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I .  Advanced  Algebra  and  Analytical  Geometry;  Land  Surveying.;  German. 

32-  Advanced  Calculus;  Drawing;  German. 

3-  Advanced  Calculus  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Topographical  Surveying 
and  Astronomy ;  German. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice  ;  Rail¬ 
road  Surveying. 

2-  Analytical  Mechanics;  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice;  Physics;  Weekly 

exercises  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

3-  Analytical  Mechanics;  Modern  History;  Physics;  Weekly  exercises  in 

Practical  Astronomy. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

I.  Resistance  of  Materials  and  Hydraulics;  Geology;  Geodesy. 

32-  Bridges;  Hist,  of  Civilization;  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography. 

3-  Stone  work;  Physical  Laboratory  and  Thesis;  Political  Economy. 


SCHOOL  OF  WimiNC  EKCI&EEREKC. 

OBJECT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

This  School  is  intended  to  qualify  the  student  for  undertaken 
mining  operations  of  all  kinds.  Its  instruction  consists  of  a  thoroug 
training  in  the  principles  of  theoretical  and  applied  chemistry,  of  chem¬ 
ical  and  blow-pipe  analysis,  of  assaying  and  metallurgy,  and  of  the 
engineering  operations  of  mining. 

STUDIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  course  of  studies  embraces  both  the  engineering-  and  metal- 

»  .  .  .  o  O 

luigical  studies,  with  practical  exercises  in  analysis  and  assaying. 

The  Cabinet  of  models,  costing  $2, coo  is  from  a  celebrated  Euro¬ 
pean  maker. 

For  the  Course  in  Mining  see  page  42. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  pursue  successfully 
the  profession  of  Architecture.  For  this  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles  applied  to  building,  ability  and  correct  taste  in  de¬ 
sign  and  full  technical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  various  building 
trades,  with  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are 
made  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  technical  studies  are  chiefly  given  by  lectures,  illustrated  by 
sketches,  models  or  engravings,  and  a  practical  applici  tion  is  im¬ 
mediately  made  by  the  student. 
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Drawing  is  constantly  studied  and  practiced  throughout  the  course, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  original  work  is  executed.  Drawing  from  casts 
and  modeling  in  clay,  give  facility  in  sketching  details  and  correct 
knowledge  of  form. 

In  shop  practice,  designs  are  made  by  the  student,  and  worked 
out  in  wood  to  reduced  scale  of  roofs,  stairs,  &c. 

The  course  of  study  in  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Resistance  of 
Materials,  Physics,  &c.,  is  identical  with  that  in  the  other  schools  of 
Engineering. 
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TECHNICAL  STUDIES. 

Drawing  from  cast — Out-line  sketches  and  finished  drawing  in 
pencil  and  crayon. 

Modeling  in  Clay — From  casts  and  original  designs;  weekly 
exercises  in  designing  architectural  ornaments. 

Wood  Construction  and  Drawing — Construction  and  finish 
of  wooden  buildings,  roofs,  ceilings,  domes,  towers,  stairs,  &c.,  Sic. 

Two  lectures,  eight  hours  practice  in  preparation  of  working  draw¬ 
ings  per  week. 

iron,  Brick  and  Stone  Construction  and  Drawing — 
Buildings  of  brick,  stone  and  iron  for  ordinary  purposes,  walls,  arches, 
stone  work,  iron  fronts,  &c.,  &c. 

Two  lectures,  eight  hours  drawing  weekly,  shop  practice,  origi¬ 
nal  design  in  wood,  construction  by  students  and  making  model  of  the 
same  to  scale. 

Architectural  Drawing — -Preparation  of  full  sets  of  finish¬ 
ed  drawings  from  sketches;  weekly  exercises  in  design  of  architectural 
details. 

Architectural  Designing — Working  out  of  original  design 

o  o 

for  specified  project  and  preparation  of  complete  finished  drawings. 

Ancient  Architecture  a x d  Drawing,  fall  term.  Medi¬ 
aeval  Architecture  and  Drawing,  winter  term.  Modern 
Architecture  and  Drawing,  spring  term. 

Three  lectures  weeklv,  on  History  of  arch'tectural  style  ;  the  con¬ 
struction  and  decoration  employed;  most  important  examples;  ideas 
applicable  to  American  architecture. 

Seven  hours  weekly  practice  in  drawing  details  of  various  styles. 
Exercises  in  design  in  application  of  principles. 

HEsthetics  of  Architecture — Three  lectures  weekly  on 
./Esthetics  applied  to  architecture.  Laying  out  grounds,  planning  build¬ 
ings  for  various  purposes,  grouping  their  parts,  external  and  internal 
decoration,  harmonies  of  color.  General  principles  of  decoration  by 
form  and  color,  for  wall  paper,  hangings, carpets,  &c.,  &c. 

Daily  exercises  in  original  design  for  above  subject.  Estimates, 
practice  of  measuring,  model  of  valuing  materials  and  labor  of  all  kinds 
of  builders  work,  practice  in  making  out  full  sets  of  estimates. 
Agreements  and  Specifications,  preparation  of  complete  sets. 
Heating  and  Ventilating,  fuels,  motion  of  air  in  flues,  best  modes 
of  heating  and  ventilation. 

O 


THE  UNI  VERS  ITT. 


FIRE  PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Constructions  in  stone,  brick  and  iron,  for  most  important  build¬ 
ings,  arches,  domes  and  vaults  in  brick  and  stone  and  their  centers, 
fire  proof  floors,  ceilings,  roofs,  &c.  Lectures  and  drawing. 

SPECIAL  EXERCISES. 

Specimen  plates  will  be  required  of  each  student  at  the  close  of 
each  term  in  drawing,  to  form  a  part  of  his  record.  Vacation  journals 
will  be  required  at  the  beginning  of  3rd  and  4th  years;  to  be  retained 
by  the  University,  All  such  papers  must  be  on  paper  of  regulation 
size. 


APPARATUS, 

A  fine  collection  of  casts  in  plaster,  of  various  architectural  details, 
from  Lehr  of  Berlin.  Models  of  roofs,  trusses,  stairs,  &c.  &c. 

The  use  of  the  casts,  photographs  &c.,  of  the  Art  Gallery.  A 
library  containing  many  of  the  best  English,  German,  French  and 
American  Architectural  works,  and  periodicals,  such  as  Daly's  Motifs 
Historiqes ,  Architecture  Privee ,  Racinet  Ornemeni  Polychrome , 
Builder ,  Civil  Engineer' s  and  Architect' s  Journal ,  Workshops 
Skizzenbuch ,  Encyclopedic  d?  Architecture,  Peuley's  Water  Color 
Painting ,  &c .,  dec. 

A  large  Carpenter  and  Cabinet  shop  containing  full  sets  of  tools; 
six  sets  of  model  making  tools,  foot  lathe  with  slide  rest,  chuck,  drills, 
&c.,  cross  and  splitting  saws,  planer,  moulding  and  tenoning  machine, 
lathe,  whittler,  &c. 


builder’s  course. 

By  permission  of  the  Trustees  persons  desiring  to  fit  themselves 
for  Master  Builders  are  allowed  to  take  a  course  of  a  single  year  pur¬ 
suing  such  technical  studies  of  the  course  in  arcliitecture  as  they  may 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  with  profit  and  as  will  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them. 

Candidates  tor  the  Builder’s  course  must  pass  the  examinations  in 
the  common  branches,  but  need  not  pass  in  the  Studies  of  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  year  unless  they  shall  desire  to  pursue  other  studies,  than  those 
marked  in  the  following: 


builder’s  course. 

1-  Projection  Drawing,  10;  Wood  Construction  and  Drawing,  10;  Architectural 

Drawing,  10.. 

2-  Stair  Building  and  Wood  Construction  and  Drawing,  10;  Architectural  Draw¬ 

ing,  10;  Estimates,  5. 

3-  Modelling  and  Drawing,  10;  Architectural  Designing,  10;  Shop  practice  in 

Stair  Building,  10. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Plane  Trig,  and  advanced  Geometry,  5;  Projection  Drawing,  10;  French,  5. 

SJ.  Analytical  Geom.  5;  Descriptive  Geom.  and  Drawing,  10;  French,  5. 

3  Calculus,  5;  Modelling  and  Drawing,  10;  French,  5. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Adv.  Alg.  and  Anal.  Geom  ,  5;  Wood  Construction  and  Drawing,  10;  Modell¬ 
ing,  10. 

2-  Adv.  Calculus,  5;  Stone,  Brick  and  Metal  Construction  and  Drawing,  10;  De¬ 

signing  Ornaments,  10. 

3-  Adv.  Calculus,  5;  Architectural  Drawing,  10;  Shop  practice,  10. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

X.  Ancient  Architecture  and  Drawing,  10;  Desc.  Geom.  and  Drawing,  10;  Archi¬ 
tectural  Drawing,  10;  Vacation  Journal. 

2-  Mediaeval  Arch,  and  Drawing,  10;  Analytical  Mechanics,  5;  Physics,  5. 

3-  Modern  Arch,  and  Drawing,  10;  Analytical  Mechanics,  5;  Physics,  5; 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hvdraulics,  5;  Esthetics  of  Arch.,  10;  Arch.  Design¬ 
ing,  10.  Vacation  Journal. 

2-  Estimates,  5  ;  Agreements  and  Specifications,  Heating  and  Ventilation,  5  ;  Arch. 

Designing,  10. 

3-  Fire  proof  Construction  and  Drawing,  10 ;  Physical  Labratory  practice,  10; 

Political  Economy,  5;  Thesis. 


MINING  ENGINEERING  COURSE 
FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS, 

Same  as  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Resistance  of  Materials  and  Hydraulics;  Geology;  Chemical  Laboratory 

practice. 

2.  Mining  Engineering;  Draining;  Chemical  Laboratory. 

3-  Chemical  Laboratory;  Physical  Laboratory  and  Thesis;  Political  Economy 


SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice;  Trigonometry  and  Advanced  Geometry; 

British  Authors. 

2.  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice  ;  Analytical  Geometry ;  American  Authors. 
3-  Organic  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Practice;  Calculus;  Rhetoric. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Laboratory  practice ;  Projection  Drawing;  German. 

2-  Laboratory  practice;  Zoology;  German. 

3.  Laboratory  practice;  Zoology;  German. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Laboratory  Practice;  Mineralogy;  German. 

2-  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Physics;  Practical  Laboratory. 

3-  Animal  Physiology;  Physics;  Laboratory  practice. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Geology;  Laboratory  work;  Mental  Science. 

2-  History  of  Civilization;  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography ;  Laboratory 

work. 

3-  Political  Economy  ;  Logic ;  Laboratorv  work  and  Thesis. 


COLLEGE  OF  XATHUS,  SCIENCE. 


FACULTY. 


The  REGENT. 

Professor  BURRILL. 
Professor  S.  W.  ROBINSON. 
C.  I.  HAYS. 

M.  A.  SCOYELL. 


Professor  TAFT. 
Professor  WEBER. 
I.  O.  BAKER 
A.  E.  BARNES. 


SCHOOLS. 

School  of  CHEMISTRY.  School  of  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  obj’ect  of  this  school  is  to  impart  such  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  knowlege  of  Chemistry  as  will  enable  the  student  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  science  to  any  of  the  related  arts,  and  to  fit  him  not 
only  for  the  field  of  original  research,  but  for  the  practical  business  of 
the  Dru  gf sfist.  Pharmaceutist  and  Practical  Chemist. 

A  tabular  view  of  the  complete  course  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Phys¬ 
ics,  including  five  recitations  a  week,  will  occupy  six  weeks  of  the 
first  term  of  the  first  year.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  recita¬ 
tions  will  alternate  with  laboratory  practice.  During  the  remaining 
three  years  each  student  is  expected  to  work  two  hours  daily  in  the  la¬ 
boratory,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  in  order  to  graduate,  each  is  ex¬ 
pected,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  to  make  an  original  investigation, 
and  to  write  a  thesis. 

Students  who  pursue  Chemistry  only  as  a  part  of  other  courses, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  work  at  least  two  consecutive  hours 
daily  during  such  time  as  their  specialtj'  may  require. 

Text-Books — Roscoe’s  Chemistry; Douglas  &  Prescott’s  Analy¬ 
sis;  Presenius’  Analysis;  Miller’s  Chemistry;  Rose’s  Analysis. 

Books  of  Reference — Gemelin’s Handbook  ofChemistry; Gra¬ 
ham-Otto’s  Ausfuehrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie;  Watt’s  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry;  Lehmann’s  Physiological  Chemistry;  Percy’s  Metal¬ 
lurgy;  Mitchell’s  Practical  Assaying;  Wormley’s  Micro-Chemistry  of 
Poisons;  Taylor  on  Poison. 

To  accommodate  those  who  have  a  particular  object  in  view,  this 
department  has  three  special  courses  of  Laboratory  work  arranged  as 
follows : 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

1.  Inorganic,  Organic  and  Agricultural  Chemistry;  Qualital ive 
and  Quantitative  Analyses  of  Salts;  Chemical  Physics. 

2.  Analysis  of  Clays,  Marls,  Mineral  Waters,  Manures,  Soils 
and  Vegetable  Products. 

3.  Isolation  of  Organic  Acids  and  Bases;  Estimation  of  Hy¬ 
drogen,  Carbon,  Sulphur,  Sugar,  Tannin,  etc. 

4.  Analysis  of  Air,  Illuminating  Gas,  etc.;  Study  of  Poisons. 

TECHNICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL. 

1.  The  same  as  Agricultural,  except  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry, 

2.  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Dolomite,  Marl,  Silicates,  and  Ores; 
Preparation  of  Acids,  Alkalies  and  Salts. 

3.  The  same  as  in  Agricultural,  with  Electroplating,  Bleach¬ 
ing,  Dyeing,  Tanning  and  Assaying. 

4.  Same  as  in  Agricultural,  with  Photography. 

METALLURGICAL. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Chemical  Physics;  Qualitative  and 
Blowpipe  Analyses  of  Alloys,  etc. 

2.  Analysis  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  other  Ores,  also  Slags 
of  Furnaces;  Assays  of  Bullion,  and  Ores  of  Zinc,  Antimony,  Tin,  etc. 

3.  Analysis  of  Iron;  Steel,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  etc.,  Fuel ;  Electro- 
Metallurgy;  uresei  vation  of  Wood;  Lime,  Mortar,  and  Cements. 

4.  Same  as  in  Agricultural. 

apparatus. 

The  facilities  offered  here  for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  are  confidently  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  of  anv 
other  institution  in  the  west.  A  second  laboratory  has  recently  been 
fitted  up  for  advanced  students,  in  quantitative  anal)  sis.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  apparatus  found  in  every  laboratory,  is  an  extensive  series 
of  instruments  recently  purchased  in  Europe,  including  a  large  plati¬ 
num  retort  for  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid;  a  Dove’s  polarizer, 
with  a  complete  suit  of  accompanying  apparatus;  a  Geissler’s  mercurial 
air  pump;  Hoffman’s  apparatus  for  illustrating  in  the  lecture  room  the 
composition  of  compound  gases;  a  Soleil-Scheibler’s  saccharimeter  of 
the  most  recent  and  approved  construction ;  an  excellent  set  of  areom¬ 
eters;  a  Hauy’s  goniometer;  a  camera  with  Ross’  lenses;  a  Ruhm- 
korff’s  coil;  galvanic  batteries  of  Grove  and  Bunsen;  also  a  potassium 
dichromate  battery,  a  galvanometer  and  a  thermo-electric  pile; a  spec¬ 
troscope  and  a  large  binocular  microscope;  two  additional  chemical 
balances,  peculiar  in  the  shortness  of  their  beams,  and  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which  weighing  can  be  executed  with 
them.  A  Natterer’s  carbon  dioxide  condenser,  and  an  extensive  set  of 
metallurgical  apparatus,  consisting  of  models  of  furnaces,  etc.,  have 
recently  been  received.  A  full  set  of  Photographic  Apparatus  has 
been  provided  and  a  large  number  of  views  have  been  taken. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Library  of  the  School  has  recently  been  enriched  with  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  standard  scientific  works;  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmacie;  the  Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie; 
Dingder’s  Polytechnic  Journal;  the  Handwcerterbuch  der  Chemie; 
Percy’s  Metallurgy;  Siliman’s  Journal.  See  Table  of  Contents  for 
the  list  of  periodicals  taken.  (For  Chemical  Course  see  page  42.) 


SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  educate  and  prepare  practical  geolo¬ 
gists,  collectors  and  curators  of  cabinets  and  museums  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  superintendents  of  scientific  explorations  and  surveys. 

The  studies  in  this  department  begin  with  the  first  year  in  the 
Colleges  of  Natural  Science  and  Agriculture.  The  increased  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  this  class  of  studies  by  the  school  laws  of  the  State, 
will  be  met  by  increased  efforts  to  make  the  instruction  as  thorough 
and  practical  as  possible.  The  following  branches  are  taught: 

1. — Botany — Essential  parts  of  plants;  Modifications  of  the  root, 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  Laws  of  Morphology  and  Terminology; 
Structural,  Physiologic  and  Systematic  Botanv;  Microscopic  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Anatomy;  Life-work  of  plants;  Classification  and  distribution  of 
the  flowering  plants. 

2 — Botany — Flowerless  plants ;  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  inju¬ 
rious  plants;  Lectures  upon  vegetable  physiology;  Practical  work  with 
microscopes.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
Illustrated  lectures  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Systematic 
Zoology — Principles  of  Classification;  Characteristics  of  Depart¬ 
ments,  Classes,  Orders,  etc.  Entomology  of  injurious  and  beneficial 
insects. 

3.  — Comparative  Anatomy — Modification  of  plan  by  which 
animals  are  adapted  to  the  various  conditions  of  existence,  in  respect 
to  respiration,  circulation,  embryology,  peculiar  modes  of  reproduction 
and  development,  geological  and  geographical  distribution,  etc. 
Geology — Forces  known  to  produce  observed  phenomena  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth;  Characteristics  of  the  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified, 
constituent  elements,  crystalline  structure,  etc.  Historic  Development 
of  the  Earth,  as  revealed  by  Palaeontology,  or  the  entombed  Fossils 
of  the  primeval  inhabitants. 

4.  — Geology — History  of  the  origin  and  progressive  phrses  of 
the  Science.  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology — Principles 
of  the  phenomena  manifest  in  the  Life  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Earth’s 
Physiology. 


instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books,  and  excursions 
are  made  under  charge  of  the  professors.  Vacation  ‘journals  and 
memoirs  are  required  as  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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APPARATUS. 

Collections  of  specimens  and  illustrative  apparatus  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  purchase,  manufacture  ami  donation. 

In  Botany  the  School  has  an  extensive  and  valuable  Herbarium 
collected;  by  several  expeditions,  and  largely  increased  'from  other 
sources;,  also  a  Lignarium  exhibiting  woods  in  section.  It  has  a  fine 
collection  of  enlarged  papier-mache  models  of  flowers  and  fruits,  made 
by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  and  dissected  to  exhibit  perfectly  the  most 
minute  organs  and  tissues.  Among  these  are  a  pink,  a  papilionaceous; 
flower,  a  cherry,  a  strawberry,  a  pea-pod  with  peas,  a  vetch  legume, 
a  grain  of  wheat,,  etc.  The  Green-houses,  Arboretum  and  Botanical 
Garden,  are  opened,  to  the  students  of  this  School. 

In  Zoology  the  Cabinets  contain:  a  human  skeleton,  purchased! 
in  Paris,  and  a  manakin  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux;  skeletons  of  a  cow  and 
other  mammals,  and  of  birds  ;  stuffed  preparations  of  a  large  m umber 
of  birds,,  mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.,  a  dissected  horse’s  leg  and  hoof, 
a  dissected  eve,  trachea,  and  vocal  apparatus,  in  papier-mache ,  by  Dr. 
Auzoux;  collections  of  shells,  fossils  and  insects. 

In  Entomology:  The  State  Entomologist,  required  by 
law  to  make  collections  for  the  University,  is  preparing  a  full  suite  of 
specimens.  A  large  number  have  been  received. 

In  Geology:  a  complete  collection  of  specimens  from  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Ward’s  celebrated  College  Series  of  casts 
of  famous  fossils  has  been  added  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  In  Mineralogy,  Paleontology,  etc.;  large  collections,  with 
preparations  of  ores. 

There  is  also  a  pair  of  large  dissolving-view  cameras  with  slides, 
for  illustrating  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  History. 


COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

j  .  Botany  (Advanced) ;  Chemistry  ;  British  Authors. 

Cryptogamic  Botany;  Chemistry;  American  Authors. 

3-  Entomology;  Chemistry;  Rhetoric. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Advanced  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  German ;  Free-Hand  Drawing. 

S  Zoology  :  German;  Drawing. 

3-  Zoology;  German;  Astronomy  and  Modelling. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Mineralogy ;  German :  Ancient  History. 

Geology;  German;  Physics. 

3  Geology;  Phvsics;  Modern  History. 

FOURTH  YEAR, 

8  Geology  ;  Constitutional  History ;  Mental  Science. 

SS-  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography;  History  of  Civilization;  Microscopy. 
3  Political  Economy,  Logic;  Laboratory  Work  and  Thesis. 


COIfLEGE  OF  LITERATHiE  A'Sl)  S4'1EXEE. 


FACULTY 


The  REGENT. 
Professor  SNYDER. 
Professor  WEBER. 
Professor  SHATTUCK. 


Professor  PICKARD. 


Professor  CRAWFORD. 


Professor.  BURRILL. 
Porfessor  TAFT. 


Instructor  PATCHEN. 


SCHOOLS. 


School  of  ENGLISH  and  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
School  of  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  and  LITERATURE. 


ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  either  of  these  Schools  must  have  the 
qualifications  prescribed  on  page  24  and  tor  the  .School  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature,  they  will,  in  addition,  be  examined  in  Latin 
Grammar,  Elementary  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Harkness  or  Arnold), 
four  books  of  Ciesar’s  Commentaries,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six 
books  of  the  ,/Eneid,  or  other  selections  from  the  same  or  other  authors 
of  equal  amount  and  like  character,  also,  in  Greek  Grammar,  three 
books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  and  twenty-four  exercises  in  Arnold’s 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  furnish  a  sound  and  liberal  educa- 
tion  to  fit  students  for  the  general  duties  of  life,  and  especially  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  those  business  pursuits  which  require  a  large  measure  of 
literary  and  scientific  knowledge  and  training.  Jt  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  labors  of 
the  press  as  editors  or  publishers,  for  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions, 
or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

Students  in  the  agricultural  and  other  technical  schools  desiring  to 
educate  themselves  as  teachers,  writers,  and  professors  in  their  special 
departments,  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Ancient,  as  well  as  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages,  to  give  them  full  command  of  all  the  instruments  and 
facilities  required  for  the  highest  proficiency  in  their  studies  and  pro¬ 
posed  work.  The  University  seeks  through  these  schools  to  provide 
for  this  important  part  of  its  mission- — the  furnishing  of  teachers  to  the 
industrial  schools  of  the  country,  and  investigators  and  writers  for  the 
Arts.  The  large  liberty  allowed  in  the  section  of  the  special  studies 
of  his  course  will  permit  the  student  to  give  such  cirection  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  as  will  fit  him  fully  for  any  chosen  sphere  or  pursuit. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  text-book 
study,  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  all  the  departments,  including 
original  researches,  essays,  criticism,  proof  reading,  and  other  work  in- 
te tided  to  illustrate  the  studies  pursued,  and  exercise  the  student’s  own 
powers.  It  is  designed  to  give  to  all  the  students  voice  culture  and  a 
training  in  elocutionary  practice. 

A  prominent  aim  in  this,  as  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University, 
will  be  to  teach  the  right  use  of  books,  and  thus  prepare  the  student 
for  self-directed  investigation  and  study  which  will  extend  beyond  the 
curriculum  of  his  school  and  the  period  of  his  graduation.  With  this 
view,  constant  use  of  the  already  ample  and  continually  enlarging 
stores  of  the  Library  will  be  required  and  encouraged.  As  a  farther 
aid  in  this  direction  the  members  of  the  advanced  English  classes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  as  assistant  librarians.  In  this  service  they  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  English 
Literature,  of  prominent  authors,  and  the  extent  and  scope  of  them 
writings.  Of  special  value  as  an  incentive  to,  and  the  means  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  English  Composition,  should  be  mentioned  The  Ili.ini,  a 
monthly  paper  edited  and  published  by  the  students  of  the  several  col¬ 
leges,  each  of  which  is  appropriately  represented  in  its  colums.  A 
printing  office  has  been  provided  for  in  the  new  Mechanical  Building, 
and  a  press  with  the  requisite  supply  of  type. 

Tiie  Library  is  well  supplied  with  works  illustrating  the  several 
periods  of  English,  American,  French  and  German  Literature.  It 
contains  at  present  nearly  ten  thousand  well  selected  volumes,  and  is 
constantly  growing  by'  purchase  at  home  and  abroad.  Valuable  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Foreign  periodicals  are  received  regularly  in  the  Reading 
Room,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  page  20. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  fafSODERN  [LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  the  endeavor  is  to  present  a 
thorough  and  extended  drill  in  grammatical  and  philological  study, 
and  in  the  authors  and  history  of  the  English  Language,  affording  a 
training  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  classical  language. 
This  drill  extends  through  three  years  of  the  course,  but  may  be 
shortened  according  to  the  ability  and  preparation  of  the  student. 
Weekly  essays,  forensics,  plans  and  criticisms  are  required. 

The  studies  will  embrace  the  Sources  and  History  of  the  English 
language;  advanced  Grammar;  principles  of  Composition ;  Philological 
and  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Authors;  History  of  their  times  and 
Contemporaries. 

Rhetoric,  Reading  and  Analysis  of  Shakspeare  and  the  early 
Dramatists,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Gower,  etc.,  and  a  term  of  Anglo  Saxon. 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature;  Element  of  Criti¬ 
cism;  Principles  ot  Taste;  Methods  of  Philological  Study,  etc. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

The  modern  languages  taught  in  this  School,  are  confined  to  one 
year  of  French  and  two  years  of  German,  but  the  student  may,  at  his 
option,  substitute  a  second  year  of  French  for  one  year  of  German. 
Abundant  practical  exercises  are  given  both  in  composition  and  transla¬ 
tion,  and  the  diligent  student  gains  the  power  to  read,  with  ease,  scientif¬ 
ic  and  other  works  in  these  languages,  and  may,  with  a  little  practice, 
write  and  speak  them  with  correctness.  A  constant  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  common  Etymologies  of  these  languages  and  the  English, 
and  thereby  a  large  advantage  is  gained  by  the  student  in  linguistic 
culture.  “He  who  knows  onlyr  one  language,”  said  Goethe,  “he 
knows  not  even  that  one  properly.” 

In  the  first  year  the  student  passes  over  a  complete  gram¬ 
mar  and  reader,  acquiring  a  knowlege  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
idiom,  and  a  sufficient  vocabulary  for  the  use  of  the  books  of  reference 
within  the  course.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
the  languages  and  philological  analysis,  and  to  a  course  of  select  classic 
reading,  composition  and  conversation. 

COURSE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  British  Authors;  French :  Trigonometry- and  Advanced  Geometry. 

2-  American  Authors:  French;  Analytical  Geometry. 

3-  Rhetoric:  French:  Entomology  or  Drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  English  Classics :  German  :  Physiology. 

2.  English  Classics:  German:  Zoology. 

3-  English  Classics:  German:  Astronomy. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  German:  Chemistry:  Ancient  History. 

2 ■  German;  Chemistry  or  Physics:  Mediaeval  History. 

3-  German:  Physics:  Modern  History. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Anglo  Saxon;  Mental  Science;  Constitutional  History. 

2  English  Literature;  History  of  Civilization;  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geo<r- 
raphy. 

3.  Esthetics;  Logic;  Political  Economy:  Thesis  or  Oration. 


SCHOOL  Or  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  School  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  the  methods 
of  instruction,  without  swerving  from  their  proper  aim,  to  impart  a 
sufficiently  full  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  langua¬ 
ges  and  writings,  will  make  the  study  of  these  tongues  subservient,  in 
a  more  than  usual  degree,  to  a  critical  and  correct  use  of  the  English. 
A  ith  this  view  written  translations,  carefully  prepared,  with  due  at¬ 
tention  to  differences,  equivalences  and  substitution  of  idioms,  and  the 
comparison  and  discrimination  of  synonyms,  will  form  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  course. 
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COURSE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

FIRST  YEAR.  < 

1.  Cicero  de  Amicitia  and  prose  composition;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  and  prose 
composition ;  Trigonometry  and  Advanced  Geometry. 

2  Livy  and  prose  composition ;  Herodotus  and  prose  composition  ;  Anylitical 
Geometry. 

3-  Odes  of  Horace  and  prose  composition ;  Thucydides  and  prose  composition: 
Calculus. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Satires  of  Horace :  Tliad  or  German:  Physiology. 

3-  Terence:  Iliad  or  German:  Zoology. 

3-  Tacitus;  Demosthenes  or  German:  Astronomy. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Juvenal  or  French:  Chemistry:  Ancient  History. 

2-  Quintilian  or  French:  Physics:  Mediaeval  History. 

3-  De  Officiis  or  French:  Physics:  Modern  History. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 .  Constitutional  History  :  Mental  Science :  Geology. 

2  History  of  Civilization  ;  Meteorology  and  Physical  Geography  :  Plato. 

3-  Esthetics:  Logic:  Political  Economy;  Oration  or  Thesis. 


OTHER  SCHOOLS, 

NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TOUR  COLLEGES. 


SCHOOL  07  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

By  the  law  of  Congress  and  of  the  .State,  the  University  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  teach  Military  Tactics  to  its  male  students.  All  able-bodied  male 
students  of  the  College  classes  are  enrolled  in  the  companies  of  the 
University  Battalion,  and  receive  instruction  according  to  the  following 
programme,  the  exercises  occupying  one  or  two  hours  each  week; 
(see  figures  in  programme). 

PROGRAMME. 

First  Year. — Fall  Term — School  of  Soldier,  Manual  of  Arms,  2.  Winter 
Term — School  of  Company,  Firings,  etc,  2.  Spring  Term — School  of  Battalion,  2. 

Second  Year. — Fall  Term — Reviews  of  Company  and  Battalion  Drill,  2. 
Winter  Term — Bugle  calls  and  Skirmish  Drill,  1.  Spring  Term — Skirmish  Drill 
and  Battalion  Evolutions,  2. 

Third  Year. — Fall  Term — Review,  Picket  Duty,  1.  Winter  Term _ Guard 

and  Picket  Duties,  1.  Spring  Term — Skirmish  and  Battalion  Evolutions,  1  to  2. 

Fourth  Year. — Fall  Term — Reviews,  Bayonet  Fencing,  1.  Winter  Term _ 

Bayonet  Fencing,  1.  Spring  Term — Battalion  Evolutions,  Target  Practice,  1  to  2. 

There  is  now  formed  a  battalion  of  eight  companies,  officered  by 
the  students  of  the  class  in  Military  Science. 

CLASS  IN  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

A  special  class  is  taught  in  Military  Science  and  Art,  as  far  as  is 
requisite  for  officers  of  the  line.  From  the  members  of  this  class  are 
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selected  the  officers  of  the  several  companies,  for  which  they  act  as 
drill  sergeants  and  instructois  in  tactics. 

No  student  is  eligible  to  the  military  class  till  he  has  reached  the 
winter  term  of  the  second  or  Sophomore  year,  and  is  in  good  standing 
in  all  his  studies.  The  course  of  instruction  is  confined  strictly  to  two 
years,  terminating  always  with  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  or  Senior 
year.  No  student  will  he  permitted  to  retain  a  command  who  does 
not  maintain  a  good  standing  in  conduct  and  scholarship. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  is  accustomed  to  commission  as  Cap¬ 
tains  in  the  state  militia,  such  students  of  the  Military  Class  as  may 
have  completed  the  course  thoroughly,  and  have  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  in  command,  and  whom  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  may  recommend  for  their  high  character  both  as  students  and  as 
gentlemen. 

The  instruction  and  exercises  occupy  two  hours  each  week,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  courses  of  study,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  members  of  other  courses  to  enter  this. 

APPARATUS. 

The  Drill  II  ALL  is  124  by  7 5 
feet.  350  rifle  muskets  are  ranged 
around  it  in  racks,  W.  There  are 
also  cavalry  swords,  fencing 
swords  and  muskets,  an  armory 
with  a  growing  collection  of  arms, 
and  models  of  arms  and  projectiles 
for  practical  instruction.  Below 
the  Armorer’s  room  is  the  Artil¬ 
lery  room,  and  above  it  the  Band 
room.  The  Platform  and  Galler¬ 
ies,  L,  M,  will  accommodate  over 
300  visitors. 

The  University  Library  contains  books  on  Military  Science,  Mil¬ 
itary  History  and  Engineering. 

A  Gymnasium,  at  present  in  the  Drill  Hall,  has  been  furnished 
with  apparatus,  and  classes  are  organized  under  a  skilled  leader.  A 
fee  of  fifty  cents  a  term  is  charged. 

In  connection  with  the  Military  Department  there  is  a  Telegraph 
office  in  the  new  University  Building,  with  accommodations  for  learn¬ 
ers,  and  connections  with  the  Mech.  and  Mil.  building,  the  Dormitory 
and  several  private  houses,  making  about  3  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
The  students  form  an  association  or  class,  and  the  members  join  the 
University  main  line,  using  their  own  instruments  in  their  rooms.  The 
class  appo'nt  their  own  officers,  inspectors,  etc.,  and  pay  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  for  maintaining  batteries,  etc.  At  present  there  are  27  instru¬ 
ments  on  the  line. 
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COURSE  IN  TIIE  SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 


SECOND  YEAR. 

$S.  School  of  the  Soldier  and  Company;  Bayonet  fencing.  2. 

3-  School  of  Battalion;  Ceremonies  and  Reviews;  Skirmish  Drill.*! 


1 

2. 

3 


1. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Brigade  and  Division  Evolutions;  Sword  Fencing.  2. 

Guard  outpost  and  picket  duty*  Sword  fencing.  2. 

Military  Administration ;  Reports  and  Returns;  Theory  of  iire-arms;  Target 
practice.  2. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Organization  etc.,  of  Armies;  Art  of  War;  Field  Fortification.  2. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  teach  those  principles  of  business,  and 
of  accounts,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  manage  correctly  his 
business  affairs,  to  engage  in  the  larger  enterprises  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  or  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  a  professional  Book-keeper. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  at  least  one  year.  In  the 
first  term  will  be  taught  the  principles  of  Book-keeping  in  general, 
and  forms  of  business  paper  in  geneial  use.  In  the  second  term  the 
student  will  learn  the  application  of  Book-keeping  to  special  lines  of 
business,  and  also  special  business  forms  and  papers.  The  third  term 
is  devoted  to  Banking  and  the  higher  operations  of  the  counting 
house,  commercial  law,  political  economy  and  the  principles  of  trade. 
The  course  is  designed  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  thorough  as  that 
of  the  best  of  the  Commercial  Colleges,  with  advantages  such  as  no 
mere  commercial  college  can  give. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  Commercial  career  and  to 
acquire  the  general  education  which  such  a  career  demands,  may  and 
should  extend  this  course  of  studies  through  two  or  more  years,  by 
adding  such  studies  in  mathematics,  languages,  literature  and  science, 
as  will  give  a  more  complete  education,  and  fit  them  for  the  higher 
walks  of  their  chosen  vocation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  School,  in  full  standing,  must  have 
the  same  preparation  as  that  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
English  and  Modern  languages.  But  those  who  wish  simply  to  take 
the  year’s  course  in  Book-keeping  may  pursue  the  study  through  the 
Preliminary  Year,  and  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  that  year, 
paying  the  fees  required  of  preparatory  students. 

The  full  course  of  the  school  is  as  follows: 

1.  Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  theory  of  mercantile  accounts,  the 
Principal  Books  and  Auxiliaries,  Cash  Book  and  Bill  Book;  Notes,  Drafts, 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Accounts  Current;  Penmanship,  Chemistry  ;  British 
Authors. 

2-  Practical  Business,  Commission  Business  and  Shipping,  Importing  and  Job¬ 

bing;  Invoice  Book,  Domestic  and  Foreign;  Sales  Book,  Receiving  Book, 
Commission  Sales  Book  ;  Invoice,  Account  Sales,  Business  Correspondence, 
Commercial  Calculations;  Drawing;  American  Authors. 

3-  Banking;  Form  of  Legal  Paper  and  Commercial  Law ;  Rhetoric ;  Political 

Economy  . 
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SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

This'  School  was  put  into  practical  operation  two  years  ago, 
under  the  chief  instruction  of  Miss  Lou  C.  Allen,  late  preceptress  of 
the  Peoria  County  Normal  School.  Classes  have  been  taught  through 
these  years,  and  a  full  course  of  studies  has  been  arranged. 

This  school  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  house-keeper 
needs  education  as  much  as  the  house-builder,  tire  nurse  as  well  as  the 
physician,  the  leaders  of  society  as  surely  as  the  leaders  of  senates, 
the  mother  as  much  as  the  father,  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man.  We 
discard  the  old  and  absurd  notion  that  education  is  a  necessity  to  man, 
but  only  an  ornament  to  woman.  If  ignorance  is  a  weakness  and 
a  disaster  in  the  places  of  business  where  the  income  is  won,  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  places  of  living,  where  the  income  is  expended.  If 
science  can  aid  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  use  more  success¬ 
fully  nature’s  forces  and  to  increase  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
products,  it  can  equally  aid  the  house-keeper  in  the  finer  and  more 
complicated  use  of  those  forces  and  agencies,  in  the  home  where 
winter  is  to  be  changed  into  genial  summer  by  artificial  tires,  and 
darkness  into  day  by  costly  illumination ;  where  the  raw  products  of 
the  fields  are  to  be  transformed  into  sweet  and  wholesome  food  by  a 
chemistry  finer  than  that  of  soils,  and  the  products  of  a  hundred 
manufactories  are  to  be  put  to  their  final  uses  for  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  life. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  to  give  to  earnest  and  capable  young 
women  an  education,  not  lacking  in  refinement,  but  which  shall  fit 
them  for  their  great  duties  and  trusts,  making  them  the  equals  of  their 
educated  husbands  and  associates,  and  enabling  them  to  bring  the  aids 
of  science  and  culture  to  the  all  important  labors  and  vocations  of 
womanhood. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  the  household,  and  the  sciences  relating  thereto.  No  in¬ 
dustry  is  more  important  to  human  happiness  and  web-being  than 
that  which  makes  the  home.  And  this  industry  involves  principles  of 
science,  as  many  and  as  profound  as  those  which  control  any  other  hu¬ 
man  employment.  It  includes  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling  house, 
with  the  laws  of  heating  and  ventilation;  the  principles  cf  physiology 
and  hygiene,  as  applied  to  the  sick  and  the  well;  the  nature,  uses,  pre¬ 
servation  and  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  for  the  health¬ 
ful  and  for  invalids;  the  chemistry  of  cooking;  the  uses,  construction, 
material  and  hygiene,  of  dress;  the  principles  of  taste  as  applied  to 
ornamentation,  furniture,  clothing  and  landscapes;  horticulture  and 
culture  of  both  house  and  garden  plants;  the  laws  of  markets;  the 
usages  of  society  and  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  social  life. 

Drawing  is  taught  by  a  skilled  instructor;  Music  can  be  had  as  an 
“extra.”  Vacation  Journals  will  be  required  as  in  the  otherschools. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

A  spacious  Gymnasium  for  young  women  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  library  wing,  and  instruction  in  calisthenics  is  given  to  two  or 
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more  classes  daily.  Lectures  on  health,  and  its  conditions,  and  on  other 
important  topics,  will  be  delivered  to  those  classes  at  suitable  intervals, 
and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
physical  vigor,  robust  health,  and  a  graceful  carriage,  and  to  prepare 
young  women  to  take  enlightened  care  of  their  own  health  and  of  the 
health  of  others  under  their  charge. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  a  Gymnastic  Suit. 
The  texture  of  this  should  be  woolen,  but  other  material  may  be  used 
if  lined  with  flannel.  To  secure  the  required  freedom  of  motion,  a 
loosely  fitting  waist  is  recommended.  The  seam  on  the  shoulder 
should  be  short,  and  the  belt  should  measure  three  or  four  inches  more 
than  the  body,  to  allow  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  skirt  should  reach  within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  floor, 
and  measure  three  and  one-half  or  four  yards  around  the  bottom. 
Dark  solid  colors  which  permit  the  use  of  bright  trimmings  are  usual¬ 
ly  adopted.  The  preferred  uniform  is  a  dark  steel  gray  flannel,  or 
ladies’  cloth,  trimmed  with  narrow  scarlet  braid. 

The  Trustees  desire  that  all  female  Students  shall  participate  in 
these  exercises  unless  excused  for  good  cause.  They  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed  and  heartily  approved  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
men  in  the  State. 


COURSE  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Chemistry;  Advanced  Botany;  British  Authors. 

2-  Chemistry;  Advanced  Botany;  American  Authors. 

S’  Free-hand  Drawing ;  Entomology ;  Rhetoric. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Chemistry  of  Foods;  Physiology;  German. 

2-  Principles  of  Cooking;  Zoology;  German. 

3-  Domestic  Hygiene;  Architectural  Drawing;  German. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Projection  Drawing;  Ancient  History;  German  or  French. 

2-  Physics;  Medieval  History;  German  or  French. 

3-  Physics;  Modern  History;  German  or  French. 

FOURTH  Y'EAR . 

1.  Household  Esthetics;  Mental  Science;  Constitutional  History. 

2-  Household  Science ;History  of  Civilization;  Home  Architecture. 

3-  Domestic  Economy;  Usages  of  Society,  &c. ;  Political  Economy ;  Landscape 

Gardening. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 


To  gain  a  more  compact  and  complete  statement  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  Study,  and  especially  of  such  as  do  not  give  name  to 
Schools,  they  are  arranged  here  under  the  head  of  Departments  of 
Study.  In  some  cases  also  these  studies  may  be  pursued  farther  than 
is  provided  for  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  several  Schools.  The 
general  course  and  full  extent  of  the  instruction  provided  in  any  of 
these  studies  can  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  statements. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  historical  studies  afford  a  general  view  of  the  history,  social  or¬ 
ganization  and  progress  of  the  race.  They  embrace  also  the  history  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  Civilization,  the  principles  of  civil  polity  and 
law,  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures, 
with  readings  of  specified  authors,  and  the  study  of  historical  geogra¬ 
phy  and  chronology.  The  course  occupies  three  terms  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  the  University  Courses. 

3d  year.  Ancient  History  of  Greece  and  Rome, with  notices  of  other 
nations  ;  Ancient  Geography,  Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History, 
general  European  History,  European  Geography. 

4th  year.  Constitutional  History  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
five  lectures  a  week.  History  of  Civilization,  analysis  of  historical 
forces  and  phenomena,  notices  of  the  arts  and  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
Political  Economy. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 

The  studies  of  this  department  are  taught  chiefly  by  lectures,  with 
readings  of  specified  authors,  and  written  essays.  These  studies  re¬ 
quire  much  maturity  ot  powers  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  fourth 
year  of  the  course. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Analysis  and  classification  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena;  Theories  of  perception,  imagination,  memory,  judgment,  reason, 
intuition.  Doctrines  of  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned.  Men¬ 
tal  Physiology  or  connection  of  Body  and  Mind,  healthful  conditions 
of  thought,  growth  and  decay  of  mental  and  moral  powers.  Phdosophy 
of  Education.  Moral  Philosophy.  Theorv  of  Conscience,  Nature  of 
Moral  obligation,  Moral  feeling.  The  Right.  The  Good.  Practical 
ethics;  Duties.  Formation  of  character.  Ancient  Schools  of  Philosophy, 
Scholasticism,  Modern  schools  of  philosophy.  Influence  of  philosophy 
on  the  progress  of  civilization  and  on  modern  sciences  and  arts. 

Principles  of  Logic,  conditions  of  valid  thinking,  forms  of  argu¬ 
ments,  fallacies  and  their  clasification.  Inductive  and  Scientific 
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reasoning;  principles  and  methods  of  investigation.  Practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  logic  in  the  construction  of  argument,  in  the  detection  and 
answer  of  fallacies,  and  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  thinking  and  the 
common  judgments  of  life. 

PHYsics. 

The  department  of  physics  is  amply  provided  with  illustrative  ap¬ 
paratus  for  use  in  the  lecture  room,  and  an  extensive  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory  has  been  instituted  in  the  New  Building.  The  laboratory  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  physical  lecture  room;  connected  by  sliding  doors  so  that 
the  apparatus  is  convenient  either  for  use  in  the  lectures,  or  for  the  lab¬ 
oratory  work.  Instruction  in  physics  embraces  four  kinds  of  work : 

1.  Recitation,  four  exercises  a  week  in  which  a  text-book  is  used 
as  a  guide. 

2.  Physical  experiments  one  day  each  week,  in  which  the  student 
uses  the  instruments  in  testing  the  principles  taught. 

3.  Illustrated  experiments  one  evening  each  week  in  which  the 
more  costly  apparatus  is  used  before  the  whole  class,  in  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  are  difficult  to  perform  and  which  are  most  effective  when 
prepared  for  an  audience. 

4.  The  hi  gher  physical  experiments  by  advanced  classes  consist¬ 
ing  either  of  researches,  or  of  reviews  of  careful  and  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  previously  worked  up  by  others. 

To  prepare  for  the  last  named  work,  the  student  should  have  pur¬ 
sued  Physical  studies  at  least  one  term  in  the  first  tlnee. 

The  laboratory  and  the  lecture  room  are  in  the  first  story  above 
the  chapel,  and  occupy  the  same  amount  of  floor.  The  collection  of 
instruments,  costing  over  $5,000,  embraces  Acoustic  apparatus  from 
R.  Koenig  of  Paris;  apparatus  for  Heat  and  Molecular  physics  from 
J.  Salleron  of  Paris;  for  Light,  Optics  and  Electricity  from  Stoehrer 
of  Leipsic,  and  Browning  and  Newton  of  London;  Pneumatic  and 
Electrical  apparatus  from  E.  S.  Ritchie  of  Boston;  and  a  number  of 
pieces  prepared  at  the  Mechanical  Shops  of  the  University.  During 
the  past  year  have  been  added  Browning’s  Electric  Lamp,  and  from 
Elliott  Bros.  London,  Resistance  Coils,  Galvanometers,  etc.,  for  high¬ 
er  researches  in  Electricity. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GEODESY. 

Temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  Observatory  Prac¬ 
tice  by  the  erection  of  a  small  observatory  and  the  mounting  ot  instru¬ 
ments  of  convenient  size  for  students’ use.  Descriptive  Astrono¬ 
my  is  given  by  lectures  with  a  text-book.  The  Equatorial  Telescope 
is  in  constant  use  during  the  favorable  weather.  Practical  As¬ 
tronomy  is  given  by  lectures  and  practical  work  with  the  Meridian 
Circle,  Sextant,  Theodolite,  and  Engineers’  Transits  adapted  to  As¬ 
tronomical  work  and  by  Astronomical  Calculations.  Geodesy  is  giv¬ 
en  by  lectures,  practice  and  calculations.  Messrs.  Estel  &  Son  of 
Munich,  Germany  have  nearly  completed  a  first-class  Universal  In¬ 
strument  for  the  use  of  the  Senior  engineers,  which  will  read  to  single 
seconds  of  altitude  and  azimuth  by  four  micrometer  microscopes,  and 
trigonometrical  stations  will  be  erected. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

See  School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  pages  30  to"q2. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Ste  School  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  pages  43  to  46. 

PURE  MATHEMATICS, 

Advanced  Geometry.  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
Transversals,  Harmonic  Proportion,  etc.  Trigonometry.  Analyt¬ 
ical  and  Plane.  Relations  between  the  functions  of  an  arc,  Forma¬ 
tion  and  use  of  tables,  Solution  of  plane  triangles.  Analytical  Ge¬ 
ometry.  Construction  of  equation  by  means  of  co-ordinates;  Discus¬ 
sion  in  a  plane  of  the  point,  right-line  circle,  ellipse,  parabola  and 
hyperbola;  Higher  plane  curves,  cycloid,  cissoid  of  Diodes,  etc.  Dif¬ 
ferentiae  Calculus.  Differentials  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
functions,  Maclaurin’s  Theorem,  Taylor’s  Theorem,  Maxima  and 
minima  of  functions  of  one  variable,  Equation  of  Tangents,  normals, 
sub-tangents,  sub-normals,  etc.;  Differentials  of  lines,  surfaces  and  vol¬ 
umes.  Integral  Calculus.  Integration  of  known  forms  and  of 
rational  fractions,  Rectification  of  plane  curves,  quadrature  of  plane 
areas  and  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  cubature  of  solids  of  revolution. 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA. 

Binomial  Theorem,  Properties  and  summation  of  series.  Expon¬ 
ential  quantities,  Logarithms.  General  theory  and  methods  of  solving 
equations.  Analytical  Geometry.  Loci  in  space;  Surfaces  of 
the  second  order.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentials  and 
maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  Oscillatory 
curves  radius  of  curvature;  Evolutes,  involutes,  envelopes;  Discussion 
of  algebraic  and  transcendental  curves  and  surfaces;  Tangent  plane 
and  normal,  rartial  differentials  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  Integral 
Calculus,  Integration  of  transcendental  and  irrational  differentials; 
Differentials  of  higher  orders;  Differential  equations;  Rectification, 
quadrature  and  cubature  in  general;  Caculus  of  Variations.  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  General  Formulas;  Solution  of  Spherical  Triangle. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  department  embraces  a  thorough  course  of  instruct’on  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  land  culture  and  cropping  in  its  several  varities; 
animal  husbandry,  including  stock  and  dairy  farming;  sheep  and  swine 
husbandry;  and  the  principals  of  stock  breeding.  It  includes  also  the 
principles  of  the  amelioration  of  soil,  veterinary  science,  and  the  general 
management  of  farming  estates. 

2.  The  Farm — Its  measurements  and  mapping;  Subdivisions— 
meadows,  pastures,  orchards,  woodlands,  gardens,  etc.,  fences,  hedges. 
Soil — Chemical  elements  and  chemical  treatment,  classification,  and 
mechanical  treatment,  plowing,  etc.  Fertilizers — Composition, 
manufacture,  preservation  and  application.  Drainage.  Plant  Cul¬ 
ture — Structure  and  physiology  of  plants;  Classes  of  useful  plants, 
their  characteristics,  varieties  and  values.  Wheat  culture ;  maize,  grass, 
and  root  culture.  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 
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3.  L  he  Farm- — Farm  implements — principles  of  structure  and 
use.  Road  making.  Animal  Husbandry — Breeds  and  varieties 
of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine;  Principles  of  breeding,  rearing, 
training,  fattening,  etc.;  Chemical  composition  of  food,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  several  varieties;  Poultry ;  Bees;  Veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine.  Fruit  Growing.  Book-keeping — Farm  book,  herd 
book,  etc.  Rural  Law — Tenures  and  conveyances  of  land,  high¬ 
ways,  cattle,  fences,  noxious  weeds,  etc.;  Laying  out  estates. 

4.  Agricultural  Economy — The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the 
other  industries  and  to  commerce;  The  stveial  branches  of  agriculture; 
Farm  buildings;  Climate;  Influence  of  light,  heat  and  electricity  on 
soils  and  vegetable  growth;  Foreign  and  ancient  farming;  Dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  general  farm  manufactures — cheese,  butter,  cider,  vinegar,  etc. 
Historv  and  literature  of  agriculture. 

The  instruction  is  aided  by,  and  illustrated  with  practical  exercises 
on  the  Experimental  and  Stock  Farms,  and  in  the  management  of  line 
and  graded  stock  of  several  varieties.  But  it  must  be  fully  understood 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  department  to  teach  the  mere 
manual  process  of  plowing,  hoeing,  harvesting,  etc.;  these  can  be 
learned  in  the  employ  of  some  good  practical  farmer,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  every  township. 

horticulture. 

The  studies  in  this  department  will  include  the  formation,  man¬ 
agement  and  care  of  gaidens,  ho*-beds,  propagating  houses,  green¬ 
houses,  nurseries,  orchaids,  tree  plantations  ard  ornamental  grounds. 
The  instruction  wfll  be  from  text-books  and  by  lectures  in  the  class¬ 
room,  together  with  illustrations  and  applications  in  the  propagating 
and  green-houses,  botanical  garden  and  arboretum,  and  upon  the  veg¬ 
etable  and  fruit  grounds. 

2.  Composition  and  classes  of  soils,  with  reference  to  their  uses; 
Fertilizers ;  Vegetable  physiology,  and  laws  of  growth  of  plants; 
Chemical  treatment  of  soils;  Manufacture  and  application  of  manure; 
Laying  out  and  mapping  of  grounds;  Mechanical  treatment  of  soils; 
Drainage;  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

3  Fruit  growing;  Planting  and  treatment  of  orchards;  Forest 
culture:  Management  of  Nurseries;  Propagating,  grafting,  etc.;  Plans 
of  orchards,  gardens,  etc.;  Records;  Management  of  market  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens;  Small  fruit  culture. 

4.  Care  of  hot  and  green-houses;  Propagating  houses;  Conser¬ 
vatories;  Floriculture;  Garden  architecture;  Ornamentation;  Green¬ 
house  work;  Landscape  gardening  ;  Ancient  and  foreign  horticulture. 

DRAWING. 

Complete  Courses  in  Geometrical  and  Projection,  Architectural, 
Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing  are  given.  Free¬ 
hand  drawing  is  given  by  personal  instruction  in  the  execution,  with 
pencil  and  crayon,  of  “studies”  by  celebrated  French  and  German  ar¬ 
tists,  and  in  drawing  from  plaster  models  and  other  objects.  The  se¬ 
lections  are  made  from  a  large  and  valuable  stock  purchased  in  Europe. 
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Modelling  in  Clay  has  been  recently  introduced  as  an  adjunct 
study  in  rhe  Architectural  course.  It  is  taught  by  Mons.  J,  Kenis,  an 
educated  Sculptor,  a  graduate  of  the  Fine  Art  School  of  Louvain,  in 
Belgium. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  Art  and  Designing,  and 
the  Students  have  a  thorough  course  in  original  exercises  in  art 
composition  and  designing,  and  especially  in  industrial  art.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  the  studies  of  a  School  of  Design  are  pursued  with  appliances 
and  facilities  which  few  such  schools  yet  possess  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction  is  provided  .for  on  the  Piano  and  Organ.  This  is 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  term  of  20  lessons;  and  if  a  Univer¬ 
sity  instrument  is  used  for  practicing,  the  charge  per  term  for  such  use 
is  $2.50,  with  daily  practice.  The  class  meets  weekly  for  public  prac¬ 
tice,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  they  are  exami  ’ed  in  public  and  marked, 
as  in  the  other  classes.  Vocal  music  with  a  thorough  course  in  voice 
culture,  is  taught  bv  an  accomplished  instructor,  Mrs.  Fanny  Plollister. 
The  fee  is  fifty  cents  a  lesson.  The  instruction  is  individual.  Classes 
in  vocal  music  are  usually  organized  each  term  under  good  instructors. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Thorough,  written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term 
and  whenever  any  study  has  been  finally  completed.  Any  student 
failing  to  answer  corectly  75  per  cent  of  the  questions  proposed,  loses 
all  credit  for  that  study,  and  is  precluded  from  proceeding  with  any 
other  studies  without  special  permission. 

A  record  is  kept  of  each  student’s  terms  work  and  standing,  and 
rom  this  his  final  certificate  of  graduation  is  made  up. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Under  the  law,  any  one  who  remains  a  year  at  the  University, 
and  maintains  a  satisfactory  standing  in  his  studies  and  in  character,  is 
entitled,  on  leaving  the  University,  to  a  certificate  of  his  studies  and 
standing. 

The  full  certificate  of  the  University  will  be  given  to  those  only 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  four  years'  course  in  some  one  of 
the  colleges.  Fach  certificate  will  state  the  college  and  course  pursued, 
the  actual  studies  taken,  and  the  the  number  of  terms,  with  standing 
in  each  marked  on  a  scale  of  100.  Hence,  each  diploma  will  have 
just  so  much  value  as  the  student  shall  have  given  it,  bv  a  more  or 
less  thorough  mastery  of  his  studies. 
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COUNT v  SUPERINTENDENTS’  CERTIFICATES. 

To  prevent  pecuniary  loss  to  those  living'  at  a  distance,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  enter  the  Univeristy,  but  might  come,  hoping  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  admission,  the  following  arrangement  has  been 
made : 

County  Superintendents  of  Schools  will  be  furnished  with  ques¬ 
tions  and  instructions  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  and  those  who 
pass  creditably  will,  when  they  present  the  Superintendeni’s  certificate 
to  that  effect,  be  admitted  to  the  Preliminary  Classes.  They  will  pay 
their  fees  but  their  Matriculation  Papers  may  be  withheld  until  they 
shall  have  passed  the  regular  examinations  of  their  first  term. 

Applicants  not  personally  known  to  a  Superintendent  must  present 
to  him  introductory  letters,  and  satisfy  him  as  to  their  moral  character. 
The  examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  preliminary  year  will  be  made 
at  the  U niversity. 

DORMITORIES  AND  BOARD. 

There  are  in  the  several  University  Buildings  about  one  hundred 
private  rooms,  which  are  rented  to  the  stundents  who  first  apply. 
Each  room  is  of  ample  size  for  two  students,  and  is  without  furniture, 
as  it  is  thought  best  that  the  students  shall  provide  their  own. 

There  are  many  boarding  houses  near  the  University,  where 
either  table  board,  or  board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  family  circle.  Boarding  clubs  are  also  formed  by  Ue 
students,  by  which  the  cost  of  meals  may  be  reduced  to  $2.25  per  week. 
M  any  students  prefer  to  prepare  their  own  meals,  and  thus  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  still  farther. 

Coal  is  purchased  at  wholsale,  and  furnished  to  the  students  at  cost. 

For  estimates  of  annual  expenses,  see  page  62. 

The  Young  Mens’  Christian  Association,  ot  the  University,  have 
volunteered  to  aid  new  students  in  procuring  for  themselves  rooms  and 
boarding  places,  and  also  in  giving  any  information  required.  For 
the  first  few  days  of  the  term  the  Assodiation  will  occupy  a  convenient 
room  in  the  Main  Building,  where  students  can  obtain  assistance  and, 
if  desired,  be  directed  to  places  where  board  is  offered. 

The  Young  Mens’  Christian  Association  hold  devotional  meet¬ 
ings  every  Wednesday  evening  and  Sunday  morning;  Business  meet¬ 
ing  the  second  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month.  All  meetings  in 
the  Association’s  rooms,  in  the  Dormitory. 

ladies’  boarding  hall,  or  students’  home. 

Until  a  proper  University  building  can  be  thoroughly  refitted  and 
devoted  to  the  use  of  lady  students,  and  to  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science  and  Art,  young  ladies  may  find  suitable  accomodations  and 
care  at  the  Hall,  which  has  been  opened  near  the  University.  This 
Home  can  furnish  about  thirty  rooms  suitable  for  two  students  each — 
twelve  on  first  floor,  twelve  on  second  floor,  and  six  on  third  floor. 
The  following  prices  are  for  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Rooms  on  the 
first  floor  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher,  and  rooms  on 
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third  floor  will  be  forty  per  cent,  lower.  Where  a  student  desires 
room  and  furniture  alone  for  herself,  eig'hty  per  cent,  will  be  added  for 
the  room  and  furniture.  Tea  and  Coffee  are  extra.  If  ladies  do  not 
claim  all  of  the  rooms,  gentlemen  can  have  rooms  in  one  wing  of  the 
building.  Gentlemen  who  room  elsewhere  are  admitted  to  the  tables. 
Prices  are  as  follows;  monthly  in  advance  for  food  only,  per  week, 
$2.50.  For  food  with  unfurnished  rooms  $2.90.  For  food  and  room 
with  wardrobe,  bedstead,  table,  washstand,  stove  and  two  chairs,  $3.30. 
Food  and  room  furnished  with  bed  and  bedding,  plain  carpet,  window 
curtains,  looking-glass,  wash  bowl,  pitcher  and  towels,  $3.75-  Ail 
rooms  to  be  neatly  cared  for  by  the  occupants.  All  articles  broken  to  be 
paid  for  or  replaced,  and  all  rooms  to  be  open  for  inspection,  and  su- 
pei vision  of  the  Steward  and  Matron. 

LABOR. 

Labor  is  not  compulsory,  put  is  furnished  as  far  as  possible  to  all 
who  desire  it.  It  is  classified  into  Educational  anti  Remunerative  labor. 

Educational  Labor  is  designed  as  practical  instruction,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  part  of  the  course  in  several  schools.  Students  are  credited 
with  their  proficiency  in  it  as  in  other  studies.  Nothing  is  paid  for  it. 

Remunerative  Labor  is  prosecuted  for  its  products,  and  students 
are  paid  what  their  work  is  worth.  Those  desiring  employment  must 
join  the  Labor  Classes ,  which  labor  from  two  to  four  hours  a  day. 
The  maximum  rate  paid  for  farm,  garden  and  shop  labor  is  ten  cents , 
and  for  that  about  the  buildings  and  ornamental  grounds,  eight  cents 
■per  hour.  Efficient  students,  who  desire  to  earn  more  money,  can 
often  obtain  work  for  extra  hours;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  work  by 
the  piece  or  job,  and  thus,  by  diligence  or  skill,  secure  more. 

Some  students,  who  have  the  requisite  skill,  industry  and  econo¬ 
my,  pay  their  entire  expenses  by  their  labor;  but,  in  general,  young 
men  cannot  count  upon  doing  this  at  first,  without  a  capital  to  begin 
with,  either  of  skill,  or  of  money  to  serve  them  till  a  degree  of  skill  is 
cquired.  With  this,  however,  and  wtth  a  judicious  use  of  time  during 
vacations,  many  students  have  been  able  to  meet  their  entire  expenses. 

UNIVERSITY  UNIFORMS. 

Lender  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees  have 
prescribed  that  all  the  male  students,  after  their  first  term,  shall  wear 
the  University  uniform.  The  University  cap  is  to  be  worn  from  the 
first.  This  uniform  consists  of  a  suit  ot  cadet  grey  mixed  cloth,  of  the 
same  color  and  quality  as  that  worn  at  West  Point,  and  manuiactured 
by  the  same  establishment.  Students  can  procure  them  ready-made  on 
their  arrival  here.  The  University  cap  is  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  initials  I.  I.  U.,  surrounded  by  a  silver 
wreath.  Students  will  always  wear  their  uniforms  on  parade,  but  in 
their  rooms  and  at  recitations  may  wear  other  clothing. 

students’  government. 

For  several  years  an  experiment  has  been  in  progress,  in  self  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Students  of  the  University.  Bv  permission  of  the 
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Faculty,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  entire  body  of  Students  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  a  constitution  adopted  providing  for  the  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Marshal;  for  a  Senate  of  twenty - 
one  members,  a  court  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate 
Judges,  Under  this  Constitution,  laws  are  enacted  by  the  Senate, 
which  become  valid  only  when  approved  by  the  Regent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  offences  against  these  laws  are  tried  before  the  Students’ 
Court  and  punished  by  fines  according  to  the  class  of  the  offence. 
Cases  which  require  the  severer  penalties  of  suspension  or  expulsion 
from  the  University  arereferred  to  the  Faculty.  Students  refusinjr 
to  pay  the  nnes  inposed  by  the  Students’  government  are  suspended 
from  University  privileges.  The  government  has  thus  far  rendered 
important  aid  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  dormitories  and  grounds, 
in  preserving  public  property,  in  preventing  the  visiting  of  saloons,  and 
in  other  matters  requiring  the  intervention  of  authority. 


EXPENSES, 

The  Tuition  is  Free  in  all  the  University  Classes. 

Tiie  Martriculation  Fee  entitles  the  Student  to  membership 
in  the  University  until  he  completes  his  Studies,  and 

must  be  paid  before  he  enters.  Amount . $10  oo 

The  Term  Fee  for  Incidental  Expenses  is,  per  Student .  5  00 

R  00m  Rent  in  a  University  Dormitory,  each  Student  per  Term.  4  00 
Each  Student  in  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories,  and  in 
the  Draughting  and  Engineering  Classes,  is  required  to  make  a  de¬ 
posit  varying  from  50  cents  to  $8,  to  pay  for  chemicals  used  and  for 
any  breakages  or  damages. 

All  Bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  Treasurer  shown  to  the  Regent  before  the  Student  can  enter  tne 
Classes. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  Maximum  and  Minimum  Annual 
Expenses,  exclusive  of  books  and  clothing,  of  a  residence  of  thirty- 


six  weeks  at  the  University: 

MIN.  MAX. 

Term  Fees  and  Room  Rent  for  each  Student . $  27  00  $27  00 

Table  Board  in  Boarding  Houses  and  Clubs .  72  00  144  00 

Fuel  and  L  ight .  10  00  15  00 

Washing,  at  75  cent  per  dozen .  13  5°  27  00 


Total  Annual  Amount . $122  30  $21300 

Board  and  Room  in  Private  Houses,  per  week . $  4  00  $  6  00 


Fees  in  The  Preliminary  Year. 


Tuition,  per  Term .  $  10 

Incidental  Fee,  per  Term, .  $  5 


students’  funds. 

The  Business  Agent  will  receive  on  deposit^  any  funds  parents 
may  desire  to  intrust  to  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  sons.  No 
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greater  error  can  be  committed  than  to  send  boys  from  borne  with 
large  amounts  of  spending  money,  without  the  authoritative  care  of 
some  prudent  friend.  Half  the  dissipation  in  Colleges  springs  from 
excessive  allowances  of  money.  Students  have  little  real  need  for 
money  beyond  that  required  for  fees,  board  bills  and  books. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1876. 

Baccalaureate  Address  in  University  Chapel, 

Third  Term  Examinations  commence,  - 

Senior  Class  Examinations,  - 

Class  Day  -------- 

Society  Addresses, . 

Commencement  Day,  Wednesday, 

Vacation  of  fourteen  weeks. 

Examinations  for  Admission,  Tuesday, 

First  or  Fall  Term  begins,  Tuesday,  ... 
First  Term  Examinations  begin  - 

Closing  of  the  First  Term,  - 

Vacation  of  two  -weeks. 

FOR  1877. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  Advanced  Classes,  - 
Opening  of  the  Second  or  Winter  Term,  Tuesday, 

Anniversary  Day, . ' 

Second  Term  Examinations  begin,  -  -  - 

Second  Term  closes,  Tuesday,  - 

Third  or  Spring  Term  begins,  Tuesday, 

Third  Term  Examinations  commence  - 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  in  University  Chapel, 

Class  Day,  -  -  -  -  - 

Society  Addresses, . 

Commencement,  Wednesday, . 

Vacation  of  fourteen  1 weeks . 


J  une  4. 
June  2. 
May  29, 
-  J  ane  5. 
June  6. 
June  7. 


September  12. 
September  12. 
December  19. 
December  22. 


January  2 
January  2 
March  1 1 
March  19 
March  20 
March  20 
June  1 
June  3 
June  4 
June  5 
June  0 


TESTIMONIALS. 

RESOLUTION  OF  STATE  GRANGE  OF  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING,  DEC.  1 7,  1S75. 

Resolved ,  1  hat  our  visit  to  the  .State  Industrial  University  v\  as 
replete  with  instruction  and  enjoyment.  That  to  the  regent,  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  we  extend  our  warmest  thanks  for  their  cordial 
politeness  and  the  readiness  and  patience  with  which  they’  answered 
our  inquiries.  That  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  them  that  our  faith 
in  the  practical  value  of  the  institution  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
our  visit,  and  that  we  can  but  hope  that  it  will  redound  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  University  and  the  agriculture  and  agriculturists  of  our 
oeloved  State;  and  that  to  each  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  our 
happiness,  comfort,  and  instruction,  we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  STATE  GRANGE. 

“We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  educating-  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  and  that  this  education  should  be 
such  as  would  prepare  them  to  better  fill  their  stations  in  life,  and  to 
this  end  we  would  recommend  the  Industrial  University,  of  Illinois, 
as  one  of  the  institutions  deserving  our  patronage.” 


LETTER  FROM  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

To  J.  M.  Gregory,  Dear  Sir : — In  our  visit  to  the  Illinois  In¬ 
dustrial  University  we  were  struck  with  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  Institution,  and  at  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  means  of  instruction — the  Library,  Cabinets,  and  apparatus — al¬ 
ready  gathered  there.  We  were  especially  gratified  with  the  sound 
and  practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  students  in  the  Shops,  in 
the  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories,  and  in  the  several  Draught¬ 
ing  Rooms,  of  the  excellence  of  the  education  thev  are  receiving. 
W  e  wished  heartily  that  all  tne  citizens  of  our  State  could  come  and 
see  for  themselves  the  magnificence  of  the  University  which  the  care 
of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legislature,  has  founded  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  Illinois;  and  especially  for  the  promotion  of  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  our  State.  W e  would  earnestly  suggest 
to  you  and  the  Trustees,  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tensive  advertisement  of  the  University  to  the  people,  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  public  ought  to 
know  its  real  character  and  value.  If  they  understood  it  and  could 
once  visit  and  see  it  for  themselves,  we  believe  your  numbers  would 
speedily  be  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  splendid  and  spacious 
buildings  of  the  University.  Wishing  to  see  this  bounty  of  Congress 
and  of  the  .State  enjoyed  by  as  many  as  possible,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  University  in  that  way  largely  increased  for  the  benefit  of  our 
great  industries  and  of  the  industrial  classes,  we  tender  you  our  good 
wishes  for  the  still  greater  prosperity  of  our  State  Industrial  University. 

Jefferson  Rainy,  W.  B.  Hundley, 

H.  A.  Mills,  Chas.  D.  Hodges, 

}.  C.  Sheldon,  C.  B,  Steele, 

Committee  of  the  Senate. 


A.  J.  Thompson, 
John  TIise, 
foHN  Gordon, 
Geo.  Benson, 
Isaac  Rice, 


A.  E.  Stewart, 
J.  T.  Browning, 
A.  B.  Barrett,  • 
W.  M.  Phillips, 


S.  M.  Etter, 


Committee  of  the  House. 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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